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Harprr’s Macazinr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
TLarprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881,and 1882. Those wishing to complete their 

les will please send in their orders without de- 
lay. It is Mvssrs. Harrer & Brotruers’ enten- 
tion in future to keep the back-numbers for three 
years only. 


_ “The best weekly for children in America.”—Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Published March 6, contains the opening chapter of a new Serial 


RAISING THE ‘“ PEARL.” | 
By JAMES OTIS, 
Author of “ Toby Tyler,” “Tim and Tip,” ‘‘ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” etc. 


Probably.no American writer has so firm a hold on the affections 
of the young readers of this country as Mr. Oris. From the date 
of the publication of his first story in Youna Propie his popularity 

as steadily increased, and from all sides the little folk send us let- 

ters demanding fresh stories from his pen. This new story will 
add fresh laurels to the wreath that small fingers have woven for 
him. The scenes are laid in a most interesting part of our land ; 
the characters are well drawn ; it is a boating story, such as boys 
always delight in ; and lastly, it possesses the charm and spirit that 
characterize Mr. Or1s’s best work. 

Harprr’s YounG Per Year $1 50 

Harper’s WEEKLY and is 

Haxper’s Youn@ Propir 

A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Propie will be sent on re- 
ecipt of a three-cent stamp. 
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END OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


TYVHE instructions of the autumn elections to the 

late Congress were universally understood. The 
country was resolved that the spoils system which 
had murdered GARFIELD should be reformed, and that 
the superfluous revenue which led to the extrava- 
gances of the River and Harbor Bill of last summer, 
and to the corruption which always accompanies a 
surplus, should be reduced by a revision of the rev- 
enue system. The President correctly interpreted the 
elections, and in his annual Message to Congress re- 
commended certain ‘‘ immediate and extensive reduc- 
tions in the annual revenues of the government,” 
adding the pregnant remark that ‘‘only such taxes 
ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and eco- 
He op- 
poséd the total abolition of internal taxes, for two 
reasons—first, because it was not clear that with the 
$100,000,000 required for pensions during the year the 
duties on imports would supply the needs of the goy- 
ernment; and second, because the total abolition of ex- 
cise taxes would prevent a thorough revision of the 
tariff. He also stated with force the necessity of re- 
form in the methods of appointment to office, and 
commending the PENDLETON bill, promised his hearty 
co-operation in such proper measures of reform as 
should be devised by Congress. The President’s po- 
sition was frank and patriotic, his suggestions were 


- sagacious, and his sincerity was unquestionable. Con- 


gress at once heeded his counsel so far as to pass 
promptly the reform bill that he had mentioned fa- 
yorably, and then fell into a prolonged debate upon 
the revision of the tariff, which he had also urged. 
But the course and circumstances of the discussion 
showed clearly that neither party had a definite poli- 
cy upon the subject, and that the debate was but the 
bitter contention of vast private interests, not an en- 


‘ deavor to promote the public welfare. 


Toward the end of the session the Senate passed a 
But nobody in the Senate or in the coun- 
try could probably have given an intelligent. account 
of it, or pointed out any principle in its construction. 
During the debate a great deal of valuable miscella- 
neous information upon the resources and industries 


. Of the United States was contributed by the members 


from-different parts of the country. But the bill it- 
self was a patchwork of compromises and crude al- 
terations, the scope of which was not perceived, and 
which, upon engrossing, produced extraordinary re- 
sults, imposing burdens which were not intended, and 
revealing the ease with which a complicated and ob- 
scure scheme of duties, devised to promote a myriad 
selfish interests, may be perverted innocently or in- 
tentionally to do injustice to the public interest. The 
political result of the debate, however, was significant. 
It showed, as we have said, that upon the fundament- 
al question of the principles upon which the revenue 
for the support of the government should be raised 
neither of the existing parties has a clearly defined 
and harmonious understanding. Upon this subject 
Mr. RANDALL, a Pennsylvania Democrat, is as widely 
divided from Mr. BEcK, a Kentucky Democrat, as Mr. 


‘the revenue, will not satisfy the country as it would 


along by popular sentiment and by the Republican 


prospects. 


KELLEY, a Pennsylvania Republican, from Mr. Kas- 
SON, an Iowa cabticen. Upon details of the tariff 
involving the local industries of their own States men 
of all parties winced and flinched. Yet the situation 
in Congress doubtless represents accurately the situa- 
tion in the country. Few Republicans or Democrats 
adhere to their party because of its position upon this 
subject. Party cohesion is due to tradition, and even 
if the Democratic party should seem to any independ- 
ent man to hold, upon the whole, a more reasonable 
position than the Republican upon the principle of a 
revenue tax, the general grounds of distrust which are 
offered by a party so overwhelmingly discredited by 
the events of a generation as the Democratic are suffi- 
cient to withhold him from its support. | | 

Even the adoption of the report of the conference 
committee on the tariff, during the closing hours of 
the session, while it effects a considerable saving in 


had it been a more consistent and comprehensive 
measure. But on the whole the political result of 
the session will be advantageous for the Republicans 
in the prompt passage of a reform bill, and the good. 
faith of the President in intrusting its enforcement to 
its friends. 'The Democratic party has missed its op- 
portunities. Its course has but deepened the general 
conviction of its unfitness for administration. In- 
stead of justifying its own loud declarations, and press- 
ing forward as the champion of reform, it was dragged 


movement. If it had been in earnest, it would have | 
removed one of the chief impediments in its way, which | 
is the apprehension of *‘a clean sweep” of the offices, | 
and a consequent dangerous disturbance of the public 

service, in the event of its success. So in the tariff. 
debate, if it had offered a simple and consistent scheme 

as a substitute for the Republican bill, or had pro- 

posed the amendment of that bill upon some sound 

and well-defined principle, it would have had the ad- 

vantage which always results from such a position. 

Upon the whole, as we have said, the late session of 

Congress fairly represents the political situation. It 

is obscure and doubtful, and mainly because the inde- 

pendent sentiment is stronger and more general than 

ever. In New York, where the majority for the Dem- 

ocratic candidate was enormous, the conduct of the 

Democratic Legislature has weakened Democratic 

In a great State a party will be measured 

by its representatives, and a party whose chief repre- 

sentatives are such as, with few exceptions, the Dem- 

ocrats even of the city of New York send to the Le- 

gislature, is not thereby commended to public favor. 

It must be said, therefore, that the close of the Forty- 

seventh Congress shows the strong probability of the 

determination of the election of 1884 by the independ- 

ent vote, and that as yet the Democrats have done 

nothing to attract it. 


THE CHANGE IN THE NEW YORK NAVAL 
OFFICE. 


THE most friendly interpretation of the recent 
change in the New York Naval Office can not recon- 
cile it with the President's declarations in both his 
annual Messages to Congress. He has emphatically 
announced that the public business should be trans- 
acted upon business principles, and that tenure should 
not depend upon personal or merely partisan service. 
Upon this sound principle a change in so important a 
position as the Naval Office in the New York Custom- 
house could be made only upon public grounds. The 
failure to re-appoint an officer of the first capacity, of 
the highest character, and of long experience, and to 
whom, more than to any other single person, is due the 
etficient enforcement of the reformed system, in which 
the President has expressed his hearty concurrence, 
is an act so injurious to the service, to the reformed 
system, and to the President’s consistency that some 
explanation is due to the country. 

The attempted justification is that the late Naval 
Officer is promoted to be Chief Examiner. But how is 
an officer promoted by being reduced from a position of 
$8000 to one of $3000 a year? If the interests of the re- 
formed system’be consulted, the sincere co-operation of 
the Naval Office is indispensable. Now the late Na- 
val Officer is the most sagacious and efficient friend of 
the new system in the service. Hissuccessor, however 
excellent a gentleman, deliberately abandoned it as 
chimerical. The late Naval Officer courteously but 
firmly disregarded ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘ heelers” and all the 
familiar political and party bummers and shysters, 
protected his clerks against extortion, and brought his 
office to such a point of ability and efficiency that it 
was Officially pronounced one of the most admirably 
conducted offices in the entire public service. For 
these reasons he has been bitterly denounced by the 
trading politicians, who have sworn ‘‘to have his 
head,” and at length his place is filled by a successor 
more agreeable to them, and indifferent, if not hostile, 
to the principles upon which the office has been ad- 
ministered. The conclusion is inevitable that if the 
late Naval Officer had propitiated the politicians, and 
had ‘‘ run” his office as a party bureau, he would have 
retained his place, and that consequently his nomina- 
tion to be Chief Examiner, at a greatly reduced salary, 
means merely that he was to be punished for fidelity 


to the very principles which the Commission is to 
carry out. 

When the President was removed from the Collect- 
orship of the port he was offered a foreign position, 
which he declined, for the reason that if he was quali- 
fied to be a Consul, he was equally fitted to be Collect- 
or. If the late Naval Officer be qualified as Chief 
Examiner, of which there is no doubt, he is still more 
fitted to fill the office that he held. He and every 
other sincere friend of the reformed system is com- 
pelled to see that the circumstances of his transfer 
show either a want of comprehension, or a deliberate 
disregard of the true principles of the public service. 
This is the more to be regretted because the country 


| was disposed to believe that the President intended to 


carry out in good faith the reform so earnestly de- 
sired. But this action can not but have the most de- 
moralizing effect upon the service, because it is a 
warning to all efficient and devoted officers that they 
defy bosses and bummers at their peril, and it enables 
the most venal politicians to exult at the overthrow 
of reform in its stronghold. The Naval Office was a 
test case, and it is decided against the reformed system. 


THINGS UNDONE. 


SENATOR Davis’s resignation of the Presidency of 
the Senate to enable a successor to be chosen recalls 
the great omissions of this Congress. Congress ended 
on the 4th of March, and there is no Vice-President, 
and Senator Davis's term expired that day. Conse- 
quently, had he chosen to retain his seat without per- 
mitting the choice of a successor, there would have 


been no President of the Senate, and no constitutional 


successor to the President in case of his death or in- 
ability, and no officer competent to call Congress to- 
gether. This situation has been perfectly well known 
to Congress, but it has chosen to do nothing. 

__ There are now some twelve hundred cases on the 
calendar of the Supreme Court. It is impossible for 
the court to keep pace with them, and every new case 
-is placed at the foot of the calendar, and may not be 
reached for three years. Here is a denial of justice. 

‘But the situation has been long known. It has been 
discussed by the ablest lawyers. A simple and feasi- 
ble plan has been devised, presented to Congress, and 
approved, after most careful consideration, by the 
American Bar Association. Congress knows the sit- 
uation and the necessity, and has quietly disregarded 
them, and has done nothing. 3 

_ The procedure at the electoral count by Congress is 
so obscure and doubtful that the continuity of the 
government might be easily arrested by a difference 
of opinion between the two Houses. In 1877 the sit-. 
uation brought the country to the edge of civil con- 
vulsion. It is now one of the most serious dangers 
that threaten the country. It has been elaborately 
discussed. ‘The urgency is admitted. The settlement 
of the difficulty is perfectly simple, and a measure 
providing it has been long before Congress. Another 
Presidential election approaches, and Con has 
done nothing. As parties will be tried at that elec- 
tion by their course in Congress, it is unfortunate 
that the responsible party should have left all these 

important things undone. 


IRELAND IN AMERICA. 


‘Mr. PARNELL is naturally irritated. He is a small 
man in a commanding position, and although entire- 
ly free of complicity in the cowardly Phoenix Park 
murders, he can not but see that the agitation of 
which he is the leader, unless controlled, as he can not 
control it, easily leads to ghastly crimes. The man 
who tells an ignorant and superstitious and wretch- 
edly destitute people, who can barely scratch a sub- 
sistence out of the ground, that they are the victims 
of a cruel tyranny, that the land on which they starve 
has been stolen from them, and that they ought not 
to pay rent for it, and ought to Boycott any one who 
differs from them, certainly can not be surprised when 
some of his hearers decide to strike a blow to rid their 
country of some of the officers of the government 
whom he has described as Danton, had he lived in 
Rome, might have described NERO and CALIGULA. 

This is the situation of Mr. PARNELL, and put upon 
his defense, instead of expressing abhorrence of the 
crimes, he denounces the tyranny of the government. 
In doing this he taunts the British Ministry by de- 
claring that he has a million of Irish-Americans be- 
hind him. If the people whom he thus describes 
were exiles waiting only the overthrow of the tyran- 
ny to return to their country, the remark would not 
be offensive. But here is a politician in the British 
Parliament who in an angry Parliamentary contest 
announces that the strength of his position lies in the 
support of a million American citizens. If this dec-. 
laration be true, it signifies a divided allegiance upon 
the part of those,citizens. It is a proclamation that 
the chief interest of a great body of voters in this 
country lies in another country, and that, in fact, 
they are grossly abusing the right of American citi- 
zenship to which they have been admitted... Qn the 
same morning that Mr. PARNELL’s speech was report- 
ed it was stated that the British Government had de- — 
manded jof our authorities the extradition of an Irish- 
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man named SHERIDAN, charged as an accomplice in 
the Dublin murders. 


In our treaty of extradition with a ** crimi- 
arges arising from wars or intestine commo- 
—7 are, according to President TYLER and Mr. 
WEBSTER, excepted from the operation of the treaty. 
But the condition is specific that any person claimed 
for surrender upon a charge of crime shall be sur- 
rendered if the evidence adduced would be sufficient 
to hold him for trial in this country. No distinction 
‘3 made between political murder and other murder; 
and if SHERIDAN upon the evidence produced would 
be committed for trial in the United States, the treaty 
would seem to require his surrender. Persons claimed 
as political offenders, of course, we should not deliver ; 
and if it can beshown that the assassination in Phoenix 
Park was in any just sense an act of war or of intes- 


tine commoticn in the ordinary sense of the words, the | 


yson claimed would not be surrendered. But Mr. 
WEBSTER could hardly have meant to make America 
a harbor for everybody who might commit a crime in 
another country during political troubles, because in- 
testine commotion can readily be made the pretext for 
the gratification of private malice. The Sun cogent- 
ly asks whether the British Government would have 
refused to surrender WILKES BoorH, had he escaped 
to Canada, on the ground that the assassination of 
Mr. LINCOLN arose from intestine coimmotions. 


A FRENCH FOLLY. 


THE recommendation of the new FERRY Ministry in 
France that the members of old royal houses who are serv- 
ing in ihe army should be retired is a cowardly surrender 
to a cry which should not have been heeded. The true 
policy for France was indicated in a very able report to the 
Senate by M. ALLON. It recommended the simple rejection 
of the expulsion bill, for reasons which are equally cogent 
against the forcible retirement of the princes from the army. 

The report points out that the republic has weathered 
much greater perils than Plon-Plon’s placard without re- 
- sorting to proscription, and it shows that the plots of pre- 

tenders abroad are quite as dangerous as at home. To pun- 
ish certain citizens for their birth is a gross denial of re- 
publican equality, and to take extreme precautions against 
imaginary dangers is a sign of fatal weakness. But more 
especially the report warns the Senate that to yield to a 
policy of popular proscription is to encourage the most re- 
morseless tyranny. The whole anti-pretender policy is 
merely an effort to revive the old Revolutionary terror of 
93, and the worst symptom of the present political situa- 
tion in France is the surrender of the FERRY Ministry to 
this spirit. 

The Duc de Chartres has obeyed the law retiring him 
from the army, and issued a farewell order, appealing to 
his regiment loyally to support his successor, and to prove 
by their zeal, devotion, and,obedience to law that his offi- 
cial relation to them had been inspired by honor and patri- 
otism. There is much less reason to doubt the patriotism 
of the Orleans princes than that of their most rancorous 
opponents. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN GERMANY. 


Mr. EDWIN BooTtn’s success in Germany is altogether be- 
yond that which any American actor, or probably any Eng- 
lish-speaking actor, has ever received in a foreign country. 
It was his Hamlet which captivated the Germans, and it is 
not difficult to understand why. The character of the part, 
the delicacy aud variety of the actor’s interpretation of it, 
and a certain romantic glamour in which it is steeped, 
would be all most agreeable to German taste. 

It is interesting to remark in the comments of the press 

that each critic was struck by a separate beauty in the pre- 
sentation. Each string of the deftly swept harp especially 
charmed some sympathetic hearer, and the unreserved cor- 
diality of the praise is striking and significant. To Mr. 
Bootu personally the tribute must be exceedingly gratify- 
ing, while to his countrymen it is pleasant to know that so 
almirable an artist and so modest a gentleman has widely 
extended the fame of his country in a department of art 
in Which America was supposed still to be a pupil, not a 
master. 


A TRUTH WELL POT. 


GOVERNOR SCHUYLER CRosBy, of Montana Territory, in 
his late M to the Territorial Legislature, states a 
sound political truth with admirable point. In recom- 
mending a registry law to avoid the evils which are fos- 
tered by the present loose arrangements for voting in the 
Territory he says, “It is less a hardship that an honest 
voter should lose his vote than that a dishonest one should 
annul many honest votes by repeating.” 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


A REFERENCE in the Easy Chair of HarPer’s MAGAZINE 
to CHARLES FENNO HoFFMAN, a charming literary figure of 
forty years ago in New York, and the founder of the old 


Knickerbocker Magazine, has drawn from a correspondent at 


Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, a touching glimpse of the au- 
thor whose career was 80 early and sadly clouded, but who 
ls living still: 
“He has been for many years, and is now—or was very recent- 
ly—in the State Lunatic Hospital near this city. I used to see 
him quite often there. His insanity is of a harmless kind, I be- 
lieve, and consists in the illusion that the air is full of spirits in 
actual bodily existence, and that they approach him as if to hurt 
him. He is free to go where he likes at most times, I understand, 
and does go off without an attendant, always into the country, 
avoiding people and roads, and in all weather. He is fully of mid- 
dle height; his hair is grizzled, and rather long and straggling ; 
his face and form are spare; his eyes bright and keen, but wan- 
dering ; his figure erect ; and his physical health strong. He is a 
stiking and bizarre figure, striding along, a fur cap on his head, 


and a stout stick in his hand, with which he continually makes 
passes into the air to ward off the spirits when they approach too 
near. His wooden leg—or rather stump—does not seem to hin- 
der his going anywhere. He returns of himself at night, and 
seems perfectly content. He has intervals of comparative lucid- 
ity, and is then a most interesting talker.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN is now seventy-seven years old, and he is 
probably unknown to the new generation of readers. But 
the manliness of his character, the brightness of his mind, 
and his literary skill made him one of the most delightful 
writers of the Knickerbocker school. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


THE Boston Young Men’s Christian Union provides a 
truly catholic and admirable series of entertainments dur- 
ing the winter. Not only are religious services held by 
clergymen of all denominations, but there are courses of 
pleasant lectures npon practical ethics, such as novel-read- 
ing, amusements, economy, and “ talks” upon the political 
history of the United States, upon banking, upon travel aud 
geography, physical training, photography, and elocution, 
with illustrated lectures. 

These entertainments occupy several evenings in the 
week. They are the voluntary contribution of the most 
eminent and accomplished clergymen and citizens, and the 
public is cordially invited to attend with the members of 
the Union. To young men who are busy during the day 
such a resort, with its gymnasium and reading-rooms, is a 
most attractive club, and is but another striking illustra- 
tion of that. all-embracing Christian civilization which is 
constantly seeking to elevate and purify and educate and 
restrain. 

To the same beneficent spirit we owe the Free Circula- 
ting Library in New York. Its annual report, which is just 
issued, shows a constant and marked increase of public in- 
terest in the enterprise. The number of persons constantly 
using the books during the year was abont five thousand, 
and as the circulation of volumes was 71,840 and only eleven 
books were lost, it is a striking tribute to the care and hon- 
esty of the “ patrons” of the library. To extend the bene- 
fit of the library, branches are needed, and they will be un- 
doubtedly established as fast as the generous givers to all 
good works of the kind fully understand the situation. 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 


THERE are certain careers which we call, and with just 
pride, peculiarly American., Their chief aspects are of 
course familiar. ‘The country boy, trained in the district 
school, in the plain and orderly family home, and in the 
Sunday-school and church, comes to the city, and by ener- 
gy, industry, sagacity, honesty, and intrinsic ability rises 
to opulence and intluenge, to general respect, public con- 
fidence, and honorable distinction. Illustrations this 
characteristic American career will occur to every one who 
reads these words, but a graphic record of one of them 
which well represents all has lately fallen nnder our ob- 
servation. It is a brief and modest account of the chief 
incidents in the life of a New York merchant, with extracts 
from his speeches, which he designed only for his grand- 
children, but which has been privately printed for a few 
friends. 

Yet as the extracts are from speeches in Congress and 
elsewhere, publicly reported and widely read when deliv- 
ered, we do not feel that we invade unduly the privacy of 
the volume by speaking of it. It is the record of the life 
of Mr. 8S. B. CHITTENDEN, especially in relation to the war, 
and to the practical questions of fiuance and economy that 
tollowed it, when he acted and spoke both as a successful 
merchant and as a Representative in Congress. But the 
little work is mainly significant as an illustration of the 
patriotic intelligence of the American merchant, who, when 
the occasion calls, turns from the engrossing duties of his 
business to help form and lead public sentiment upon qnes- 
tions of great public policy, and to serve in Congress with 
the same energy and sagacity with which he has: toiled in 
the counting-room. 

Such a record does much to explain how a peaceful and 
trading country, with only the form of an army and navy, 
and long wholly unfamiliar with war, rose under every dis- 
advantage, except the essential quality of its people, to the 
fall height of a tremendous historical contest of arms, and 
pushed it steadily forward to complete victory in the field, 
with happy avoidance of the disastrous financial aud social 
reaction that so often follows. It was because in every 
field and workshop and office and factory and counting- 
room were found not only patriotism and willingness, but 
the ability of the self-possessed and self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizen to turn from his peculiar vocation 
and adapt himself to the exigency, whether on the battle- 
field or in the Legislature or in the public meeting. It is 
as a vivid glimpse of a career which illustrates this Ameri- 
can quality that this modest record and all similar stories 
will be prized by the historian of liberty. 


PERSONAL. 


AN art critic was introducing one of his friends to a well-known 
New York sculptor. “This gentleman,” he explained, looking at 
the sculptor, “is your true modern divinity—he makes men out of 
clay.” “ Yes,” added the sculptor, slyly, “and he never throws 
mud at them.” 

—The late Dean Srantey was shy when a boy. His aunt called 
him “the little sylph,” his drill-sergeant at school exhorted him 
to “put on a bold, swaggering air, and don’t look sheepish,” and 
his school-fellows bullied him. But in manhood he became distin- 
guished for his unrivalled social gifts. His wife, says his biog- 
rapher, Dean Brapvey, notionly shared his friendships, sympathized 
with his work and aspirations, and developed to the utmost his 
capacity for social life, but exercised a “‘ tender care for the health 
and comfort of one curiously incapable of taking care of himself, 
‘even in the most essential points of food and dress.” 

—A New York man of letters, whose praise recently was in all 
the reviews, exclaimed the other day to a friend: “I made a fool 
of myself this morning. They have been erecting a tasteful build- 
ing for a firm of clothiers on Broadway, and the tenants have just 
moved in. As I am compelled to pass there every day, I have had 
some satisfaction in its general architectural effect. Judge, there- 
fore, of my disgust this morning when I saw behind one of the 


immense plate-glass windows the notorious old sign, ‘Pants to 


order.’ As soon as I reached my office I wasted a sheet of paper 
and a two-cent stamp in an earnest appeal to the proprietor to 
substitute ‘trousers,’ or at least ‘pantaloons.’ Of course it will 
do no good, and I know:that I made a fool of myself. But I 
couldn’t ne!~ 

—The King of Siam has again manifested the excellence of his 
literary taste by appointing Mr. Frank Vinxcest, Jun., the well- 


known author of Zhe Land of the White Elephant, a Knight of the’ 


Royal Order of Buspa Mala, and sending him an elaborately chased 
and embossed good medal, and a diploma, surmounted by the regal 
arms, which expresses the devout wish that “the Power which is 


Supreme in the Universe may keep and guard” Mr. Vincent, “ and’ 


grant him happiness and prosperity.”” Our readers will remember 
that the same potentate recently honored another American author, 
Colonel T. W. Knox, with the insignia of the Order of the White 
Elephant. 

—Joun Dcncan, the celebrated Scotch weaver and botanist, 


whose life has been lately given to’ the public, carried his ortho- - 


doxy so far as to insist that. the Catholics should be shot, since it 
was impossible to convert them. ‘“ You surely would not take the 
gun to them, Joun ?” asked a friend. ‘Should vou not try preach- 
ing and reasoning with them?” “ Weel, weel,” replied Joxn, 
“but if they winna hear, what then? There’s naething for’t but 
*shootin’.” | 
—‘*GamBetra in Hades” is the heading of an article in the 
Paris Figaro. The dead statesman is represented as meeting M. 
Tiers: “ My poor Gambetta, you here ?” asks the latter—“ you so 
young, so gay, so full of life, so exuberant.” ‘“ Alas, ves,” replies 
the other. ‘‘ Appearances are deceitful. As with MiraBeavu, my 
head was the only good thing about me.” The conversation then 


plunges into politics, and M. Tu1xrs declares that the French Re- ° 


public is atheistic: “ Poor France! poor people! poor children! I 
beg pardon of my country for having been the godfather of the 
Republic.” GamsBettra having inquired where his friends are, is 
told that they are “there, in that dark path, not far from us, air- 


ing their ferocious humors or their monotonous dream. For my-— 


self,” adds Turers, “I live among a little group of reactionaries.” 
—Dickens’s biographers, Mr. Forster and Mr. Warp, describe 


the last few weeks of his life as weeks of gloom. But a gentleman . 


who acted in private theatricals with the novelist exactly seven 
days before his death declares that on this oceasion the author of 
Pickwick was the liveliest of his associates, and manifested an 
“infectious enjoyment.” 

—A Prime Minister can not please everybody, and Sir Roperrt 
PeEL, a Tory politician, publicly charges Mr. GLapstong, in his tem- 
porary withdrawal to Cannes for his health, with having “ deserted 
the helm of the vessel of state at the very moment when Parlia- 
ment was going to meet, when cabinet councils ought to be held, 
and when the finances, owing to extravagance and mismanage- 
ment, are in a very unsettled state.” 7 

—A European in India who is accused of violating the law can 
be arrested, committed, tried, condemned, or acquitted only by Eu- 
ropean Officials. The native magistrates don’t like this, and com- 
plain that perfect equality is not guaranteed by British domina- 
tion, although British domination professes to guarantee it. Lord 


Ripon, the Viceroy of India, proposes to take away the privilege, and | 


has thereby invoked the wrath of thousands of Englishmen at 
home and abroad. 

—There are plenty of etiquettes in the world, observes a foreign 
journalist—too many, most reasonable folk would say—but yet we 
feel inclined to suggest an addition to the number. We want it to 
be made an etiquette that a man who announces that he is seeking 
rest should be let alone. The room of the sick American states- 
man swarms with. interviewers, but they can only be just a shade 
worse than the bulletin-makers,; who will not let Mr. GLapstonr 

‘look down-from a balcony on a carnival without recounting how 
showers of confetti—nasty comfits, part plaster, part flour, and part 
dlyes—only excited him to boyish glee. 

—In view of the alleged fact that dozens of amiable men are at 
this moment drifting into old bachelorhood for the want of a little 
help at the opportune moment, a young woman suggests the estab- 
lishment of classes, both for men and girls, where the former can 
be taught the easiest methods of approaching the importait sub- 
ject, and the latter how best they may assist them. 

—The natives of Burmah have developed an inordinate appetite 


for tobacco and for sugar. Men, women, and children use seven” 


pounds of the weed per head a vear, and for each mouthful of tea 
drunk many of them eat a mouthful of exaked sugar. Even in In- 
dia the consumption of tobacco is litthke more than one pound per 
head per annum. ae 


—ARaBI authorizes a reporter in Ceylon to “tell the English 


people I am content to remain here as their guest ; to rest in peace 
while they carry out to its fullest extent the work I began in 
Egypt.” | 

—It is now believed that at the time of the Phenix Park mur- 
ders Lord Freperick CavENDISH might have escaped with his life 
had he taken refuge in flight instead of remaining to protect his 
companion, Mr. Burke, upon whose death the conspirators were 
intent. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette finds it difficult to refrain from smil- 
ing at the commotion caused in Switzerland by the presence of a 
couple of young ladies—Miss Boorn and’ her friend, of the Salva- 
tion Army.  “ The old spirit which burned Servetvs still seems to 
linger in the city of CaLvtn, but it has entered into and possessed 
the men who regarded themselves as the special representatives 
of free thought. Miss Boots may be a visionary and a fanatic, but 
she is, after all, an English subject, and it is to be hoped that our 
representative at Geneva will do all he can to see that the rights 
of our countrymen in Switzerland are not wantonly interfered with,” 

—A late writer suggests that in the matter of sending valen- 
tines we might return with profit to the custom of two hundred 
years ago, when Samus. Pepys’s wife received from her adorers 
‘half a dozen pair of gloves and a pair of silk stockings and gar- 
ters for her valentines”—to quote from that old journalist’s diary. 

—A new street in Paris, occupying in part the site of a house 
and garden belonging to ALFRED STEVENS, is to bear that celebrated 
artist’s name. 

—Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., advises his country-women that extreme 


tightness of dress is at all times a very hazardous experiment. 


“Even beautiful arms, when very tightly inclosed, look not a little 
like sausages. But it is always to be remembered that folds, with 
their‘infinite changeableness of shape, light, and shadow, are more 
beautiful-than anything, excepting that perfection of form which 
is rarely found.” 

—The following letter from Rosert Burns was made public for 
the first time a few days ago, at the annual celebration in Sheffield 
in honor of the poet: “ Sir,—The language of refusal is to me the 
most difficult language on earth, and you are the man of the 
world, excepting one of right honorable designation, to whom ‘it 
gives me the greatest pain to hold such language. My brother has 
already got money, and shall want nothing in my power to enable 
him to fulfill his engagement with you; but to be security on so 
large a scale, even for a brother, is what I dare not do, except I 
were in such circumstances of life as that the worst that might 
happen could not greatly injure me. I never wrote a letter which 
gave me so much pain in my life, as I know the unhappy conse- 
quences: I shall incur the displeasure of a gentleman for whom I 
have the highest respect, and to whom I am deeply obliged.—I am 
ever, sir, your obliged and very humble servant, Ropert Burns.— 
Mossgiel, Friday morning.” 
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E FEEJEEANS, | set in the frame-work of white hair and flowing 
AMONG TH : white beard, gave an air of majesty to his person 
Tue picture we present of THAKOMBAU, pro- ® } that distinguished him at once among any num- 
nounced probably the last of F cejecan kingk, as - ber of whites or natives. In 1854 he embraced 
he was the greatest, was taken in Levuka,ahe the religion brought over to Feejee from the Tonga - 
capital of Feejee. It represents a grand sp¢ci- Islands by the Wesleyan missionaries, and after 
men of native manhood. that did all in his power to suppress cannibalism. 
THakoMBaU was the grandson of Na Vrivav, THaKOmMBAU’s son TrmotHy, who might be call- 
chief of the island of Mbau, and son of Tanoa. ed “‘a gilded youth” of the South-sea Islands, is 
His grandfather commenced the work of subj a handsome specimen of the young aristocracy 
gation upon islands contiguous to his own, whic of the Feejees. He has a fine yacht of about a 
was so well carried on by Tanoa that at the time hundred and forty tons, in which he cruises as 
of his death (1829) he had established his su- far as Sydney, Australia, every year or two, and 
premacy over the principal islands of the group, - makes frequent excursions to the several islands 
and left to TaakomBav a heritage of conquest of the group. Timorny is not unmindful of the 
and war. All Feejee acknowledged his rule aft- situation in which his father placed all the other 
er many years of savage warfare. His fights by Feejee chiefs when he was prevailed upon to give 
j 


FEEJEE HOUSE. 


sea and land, THAKOMBAU, driven to desperation by intriguing whites and war- | up his island 
with all the | like neighboring tribes, offered to England the sovereignty of the | kingdom to 
strange _ro- | islands in 1858, with the fee-simple of 100,000 acres of land, on | British rule,as 
mances and | condition that England should pay the American claim of £9000 | the following 
terrible situa- | for alleged injuries to their consul. Colonel Smyru, R.A., was | anecdote will 
tions of canni- | sent to report on the advisability of annexation, which he reported | show: At the 
bal warfare, | against. Then an attempt was made in 1871 by some enterprising | banquet given. 
pe” Be may yet find | Englishmen to form a constitutional government, with Taakompav | by the English 

a historian. | as King. They kept it up for three years, but only succeeded in | to King 
| : When they | running the government largely in debt, without benefiting either | KomBau after | 
) THE OLD KING. do, THakom- | whites or natives. The English government by this time saw that | hisaceeptance THAKOMBAU’S SON. 

. BAU will find a | the Feejees were valuable to complete their chain of ports between | of their terms 

place by the | a possible Panama Canal and Sydney, China, and India, and took | of annexation | 
: side of other romantic native warriors, who, after subduing their | active measures to obtain them. This they easily accomplished, | there was invited a number of the great chiefs of Samoa, with a 
own peers and their subjects, came in contaet with the white man’s | and the King ceded his islands to Great Britain, being allowed to | view to impress them with the new importance given to the 
civilization, and losing at last their grand courage in contending | keep bis ancestral island of Mbau as a residence, with an annuity | King, and to make them anxious to give up their islands to the 


against the vexations of English diplomacy, which stopped short | of $20,000 a year from the English government. 3 English on the same terms. They were taken there on an English 
of actual war, but pushed its victim to the extremity of despair, In appearance THAKOMBAU was very striking. The old warrior | man-of-war, and treated with great consideration and respect. 


surrendered in sorrow the actual ruling power into English hands, | was straight as an arrow, and over six feet in height, with that | One of them sat by Trworny at the feast, and when the orator of 
‘keeping the empty honor and title of King, with a liberal allowance | full-rounded and muscular development which characterizes the | the occasion said, “ You great chiefs of Samoa now see what King 


to maintain the show of royalty. natives of most of the South-sea Islands, and his massive features, | THakomBav gets by his friendship for England,” Trworuy replied, 
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“ Yes, he gets £4000 a vear, but what do we other 
chiefs get” The Samoans are very bright and 
very politic, and saw the advantages at once 
which they would gain by a similar treaty. The 
result is that they are at present free from the 
boon of foreign rule and taxes. 

The native dress of the Feejee woman is the 
lava-lava, which consists of a cloth made from 
the bark of the paper-mulberry-tree, called tapa. 
This is wound around the loins two or three 
times, the folds falling to the knee, and is fast- 
ened by a twist which the smallest girl or boy 
can make in the twinkling of an eve, and yet 
no white person can accomplish. Their ‘native 
grace is such that even in this scanty apparel they 
never appear to American eyes vulgar or unbe- 
comingly dressed. They only appear ridiculous 
when dressed in civilized clothes, with shoes and 
stockings. 

- The native house which we present stands in 
the English Governor’s grounds in Levuka as a 
specimen guest house, and is often used by him 
for the entertainment of visitors. These houses 
are very cleverly constructed, without the use of 
bolts, pins, nails, or other fastenings, except senate, 
a cord braided from the fibre of cocoa-nut busks, 


~ and are thatched to the thickness of eight or ten 


inches with the leaves of the wild sugar-cane. 
Levuka is the only town of any importance in 
the Feejee Islands. It has a low-reef harbor of 
difficult access, which provides very Insecure an- 
chorage against anything like a hurricane. The 
street along the beach is wide and maca:iamized. 
Business places and dwellings indiscriminately 
line its entire length. It is a succession of small 
cottages, which, backed by the cocoa-nuttrees, 
towering far above the denser foliage of the 
banana, the guava, the mango, and the dozens 
of other fruit-bearing trees or shrubs, makes it 
look like a beautiful and real haven of rest as 


_ you anchor in the harbor after a voyage upon 


the interminable Pacific. The more pretentious 
houses are built on the mountain-sides above the 
town, and the picturesque house of the native is 
seen everywhere, surrounded by the dark green 
foliage of their bread-fruits, banana, cocoa-nuts, 
and other fruits which go so far to make up their 
daily bill of fare. 

The white settlers in Feejee at the end of 1876 
numbered 1569. Levuka is the residence of four- 
fifths of them. Those whu do not reside there 
are engaged in planting and trading in the inte- 
rior, drawing their supplies from Levuka. It is 
doubtful whether there are any more whites in 
Feejee to-day than there were in 1876. The 
planters complained that they were supervised 
and tyrannized over to such an extent by a des- 


pot, who applied all the worst features of a per- 


sonal and irresponsible government, to their great 
detriment and discomfort, that it was impossible 
to make planting profitable. A change has been 
recently made by promoting the unpopular Gover- 
nor to be Governor of New Zealand. 


THREE TIMES A MINISTER. 


THE nomination of Colonel Jonn W. Foster, 
of Indiana, as United States Minister to Spain, 
is understood to have been made at the instance 
of Secretary FRELINGHTYSEN, with special refer- 
ence to naturalization and other questions pend- 
ing between the two countries, with which his 
experience in Mexico and St. Petersburg made 
him familiar. Colonel Fostrr was born in Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, in 1834. He received a college 
education and was admitted to the bar, and was 
practicing law in his native city when the war 
broke out. He immediately entered the service. 
was commissioned an officer of volunteers, and 
saw an unusual amount of hard fighting. He 
attained the full rank of Colonel, commanded a 
brigade of cavalry in Bcrysipr’s expedition to 
East Tennessee, and subsequently commanded a 
division in that region. In 1873 he was sent as 
Minister to Mexico, in 1880 to Russia, and now 
goes to Madrid. 


A FASHIONABLE DAIRY-MAID. 


AyonG.the brilliant coterie of beauties that sur- 
rounded the Prince of Wales at Brighton in the 
early part of the present century was Lady Hag- 

‘gerstone, whose charms had at first sight attract- 
ed the admiration of the amorous Florizel. But 
not content with the general admiration which 
his Royal Highness was disposed to grant to all 
pretty women, her ladyship was ambitious to com- 
pletely captivate the heart of the heir-apparent. 
Accordingly a féte champétre was announced to 
come off at her pretty little villa near the Spa, 
and her ladyship was determined to charm the 
Prince by assuming a rustic dress that would 
have satisfied the taste of a Watteau. At her 
residence she had a miniature farm-yard and 
three little Alderneys. When the Prince with 
his friends and attendants had arrived, the fair 
hostess came forward from a side wicket, dressed 
as a milkmaid, for the purpose of making a syl- 
labub for the Prince. She had a silver pail in 
one hand and an ornamental stool in the other. 
Thus equipped, she tripped along, with ribbons 
flying from her dainty little milking hat that hung 
on one side of her graceful head, and the smallest 
hucle apron tied below her laced stomacher, till 
she came opposite his Royal Highness, to whom 
she dropped a carefully studied bewitching rustic 
courtesy. Then passing lightly over the beau- 
tifully plaited straw, her tucked-up gown show- 


_ ing her neat ankle dressed in colored stockings, 


she placed her stool and pail. conveniently for 
use. Leaning against the flank of one of the 
crossest-looking of the Alderneys, she was about 
to begin her pretty task ; but not relishing this 
new and strange companion, the animal at once 
commenced kicking out, upsetting stool, pail, and 
milkmaid, and then trotting coolly away. Lady 
Haggerstone rose, covered with confusion, and 
beat a hasty retreat into her little dairy, whence 
she did not emerge again that day. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Tue death of Mr. SrepHENs removes one of the 
few conspicuous men remaining from the civil 
war, and one who was a striking and curious ex- 
ample of the effect upon genius and character of 
the conditions prevailing in the South before the 
war, He was certainly a man of original force, 
of extraordinary talent, and possessed of qualities 
which ought to have made of him a successful 
leader and a statesman of real value. But he 
will be remembered more by his eccentricities 
than by his attainments or achievements, and be 
loved rather for his personal kindliness than for 
real services rendered to tlhe community in which 
he bore so prominent a part. Although Mr. Sre- 
PHENS died in advanced vears—he was born in 
1812—he was afflicted from childhood with fee- 
bleness and disease, which nothing but his splen- 
did resolution could have overcome. In addition 
to this obstacle to success in the public career 
which he chose, he had to contend with extreme 
poverty, and with the almost entire: lack of ade- 
quate intellectual training. 

Yet he may be said to have passed his days in 
legislative bodies. Elected to the Georgia Legis- 
lature in 1836, at the age of twenty-four, he was 
steadily re-elected, until in 1843 he was trans- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, where 
he remained until 1859. During the war of the 
rebellion he was Vice-President of the Confed- 
erate States and President of the Senate. After 
the war he was for eight years in the House of 
Representatives, making in all thirty-five years of 
legislative service. His gifts were unquestion- 
able. Especially in earlier life his eloquence was 
fervent, persuasive, and sympathetic, while he de- 
veloped marked skill in debate. His energy was 
exhaustless, his knowledge of human nature va- 
ried and extensive, and his mastery of parlia- 
mentary tactics almost unequalled. At the same 
time his grasp of constitutional law, his capacity 
for plausible reasoning, his ingenious: mode of 
presenting his arguments, and his promptness in 
accepting accomplished facts, made him easily a 
leader of the party with which he cast in his for- 
tunes. Had he been unhampered by the condi- 
tions, political and moral, which surrounded him, 
there is little room for doubt that he would have 
won great distinction ; but it was his misfortune 
to be in servitude, unconscious but complete, to 
the terrible institution which determined the po- 
litical career of every public man in the South, 
and which interposed a barrier that none suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing or passing. 

Mr. StePuENs was an ardent lover of the ab- 
stract principles which underlie the American 


government. He took a sincere and unfeigned. 


delight in their study. Liberty in its most dem- 
ocratic form was his ideal, and, excluding the ne- 
gro race, the rights of man and of each commu- 
nity of men were the objects of his most enthu- 
siastic devotion. For the Constitution, as the 
embodiment of the ideas of the Revolution, the 
revealed gospel of democracy, the sacred instru- 
ment devised by the inspired political fathers, he 
had something akin to worship, and there is no- 
where in our literature more acute appreciation 
of its manifold force or more eloquent praise of 
its central idea than in his writings. But if one 
can imagine the fate of JEFFERSON compelled to 
defend the institution which, in contemplating 
and remembering that “God is just, made him 
tremble for his country,” one may form some con- 
ception of the terrible failure to which the brill- 
iant Georgian disciple of JEFFERSON was doomed. 

At every step Mr. StepHens was baffled by the 
conditions which slavery imposed. He entered 
public life as a Whig, but was forced to support 
the annexation of Texas which Cray, the great 
Whig leader, opposed, and was gradually com- 
pelled to join the Democratic party, from which 
many of his most earnest convictions repelled 
him. He was unquestionably a lover of the Union 
—the constantly growing superstructure based on 
the Constitution which he revered ; but the neces- 
sity of finding some standing ground for slavery 
drove him to the theory of the right of any State 
to secede from the Union—a theory which made 
of the most solemn political bond a rope of sand, 
and of the very name of Union a mockery. Mr. 
STEPHENS’s desperate attempt to find a safe mid- 
dle course in the specious but weak and absurd 
doctrines of StepHen A. Dovetas, was one of the 
most interesting, as well as one of the most mel- 
ancholy, features of his public career. 


When all his dreams of compromise were rude-_ 


ly interrupted by the ripening of the secession 
plots, made by men who accomplished events in- 
stead of accepting them when accomplished, Mr. 
STEPHENS protested, but yielded. He not only 
consented to take part in the Confederate govern- 
ment, but he had the imprudence to defend it and 
the principle on which it was based, and to de- 
clare that “slavery was the corner-stone” of “ the 
new civilization.” It is of the irony of fate that 
this announcement did more than any utterance 
from the Union side could do to prevent the Con- 
federacy from gaining sympathy abroad, where 
sympathy was absolutely essential to it, and that 
the unprejudiced love of that liberty which he 
had praised so eloquently was turned by his words 
to implacable hatred of the cause in which he en- 
listed. And in many ways Mr. Srernens suffered 
inconceivably from his one fatal weakness. The 
leaders of the rebellion utterly distrusted him. 
He was almost without influence in the counsels 
of the Confederacy, and before the close of the 
struggle was driven into retirement. The officers 
of the Union army found him alone in his desert- 
ed mansion, surrounded by a half-dozen of his 
slaves, a saddened spectator of the general rnin 
which he had resisted at first, but had finally 
aided to bring about. 

After the war Mr. Srepnens re-entered public 
life, and did all that he could to restore harmony 
between the North and the South. But though 
natura’'y a conspicuous figure in the House where 
he had ouce been a leader, he was comparatively 


without influence, and was regarded rather with 
curiosity and interest than with respect. He had 
so hopelessly committed himself to the absurd 
subtleties by which he had defended secession 
and slavery that he had lost his hold upon the 
public mind. His popularity in Georgia was 
great to the last, but it was practically barren. 
He sank into the grave leaving behind him the 
memory of inany admirable qualities, but no en- 
during | 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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PILOTS’ SIGNAL—WATER 22% FRET—RISING. 


Ox his way down the Mississippi to New Or- 
leans our artist found abundant material for his 
pencil in the picturesque scenes presented at al- 


‘most every point along the shores of that majes- 


tic river. He was very much struck with the 
landings at night to take on board sacks of corn. 
In one night four of these landings were made 
within a distance of five miles. As soon as one 
landing was left, signal lights would be seen at 
other places, either below or across the river, 
which were answered until’ the cargo was com- 
lete. | 
"| The planter’s farm being frequently at some 
distance from the river, the sacks of corn are 
brought by wagon to the bank, and there piled 
on a board flooring, and covered with tarpaulin or 
canvas to protect them from the weather. A 


watchman is stationed a little way up the river 


to. signal approaching boats, and on being an- 
swered bv the hoarse whistle, he rides back to the 
landing in order to point gut its position. 

While our artist was sketching the floating 
house, appropriately called “Old Reliable,” the 
owner made his appearance, accompanied by two 
cats, and after taking a survey of the sketcher, 
called out in cheery tones: “ Hello, stranger! 
won’t you walk in and take something? When’s 
thet ’ere flood comin’ down|from Cairo? I’m well 
fixed, ain’t 1? Guess I’ve got the bulge on the 
wet this time.” | 

In the distance of the view of the river-bank, 
near the city of Memphis, is shown the improve- 
ments made by the government in cutting down 
the trees for a certain distance from the water, 
and hauling them away, in order to prevent 
“sawyers’ and “snags” in the channel.. In the 
foreground may be seen the tangled growth of 
wood not yet reached by the improvement. 

The outline cut at the head of this article shows 
the government signal which informs pilots of the 
state of the water. These signal boards, which 
are large enough to be visible at a considerable 
distance, are posted at intérvals along the river- 
bank. 


LONG ISLAND SHORE IN 


Prop.e of leisure are a growing quantity in our 
population. Asa rule, this class being of the sec- 
ond generation, it has not|as yet learned how to 
live in positive idleness. This is an art which in 
time only will come to the descendants of those 
who have been “let in on the ground - floor.” 
The second generation fancies it knows how so 
to live. It consists in constant bustle and move- 
ment, and in calling attention to itself in petty 
paragraphs in the daily press. One of the forms 
which it has recently assumed is an affected fond- 
ness for the sea-shore during the winter. This 
season the movement has not been as pronounced 
as in a year or two past. The gloomy Canadian 
Wieains has injected a meteorological skeleton 
into the sea-side closet. | 

Permanent residents by the sea will not growl 
at this growing fashion. Intermittent visits break 
the monotony of this the dullest season of the 


year. Moreover, there is about these opulent birds 


of passage an element of the picturesque in man- 
ners, costume, and accessories which, as the ad- 
vertisers say, “ supplies a want long felt.” They 
affect bizarre and novel surprises. On the train 


of one of our sea-board railways a few weeks since - 


was a lady with several children. Accompanying 
her was a maid for herself and one for each child ; 
in addition, as director-general of the detachment, 
a person dressed in the full costume ofp Sister 
of Charity. There was in this originality and 
stylish picturesque novelty. A vivid contrast to 
the luxurious equipment of this little group was 
presented, as the train crossed the head-waters of 
numerous little bays, in solitary figures shivering 
in the cold as they jabbed for eels through holes 
cut in the ice. Of the two, the destiny of the eel- 
spearer°was possibly the happier. He at least 
was free from the thousand and one complica- 
tions and annoyances of an uncertain social ten- 
ure. In his locality the eel-spearer, moreover, is 
by no means a person of inconsequence. He 
owns a comfortable house, he is the possessor of 
a weatherly boat stiff as a church in a breeze, 
and so long as clams and eels are plenty, and he 
has the wherewithal to pay doctors’ bills, his cares 
are few and insignificant. It is a noticeable fact 
that nowhere is the doctor more frequently in re- 
quest than among our "pagehere popu'ation. 
| 


£. 


This arises from a total disregard of sim 
itary laws, and their large Sandiies of chides 
the last possibly a counterpoise to the melancho] y 
monotony of constantly jabbing for eels, or the 
wearisome tonging of the contemplative clam. It 
is not an infrequent incident for a grandfather to 
be in momentary expectation of becoming once 
more a father. He may be a widower twice. oy 
even thrice ; he may be bedridden and helpless 
indeed, reduced to the condition of a vegetable 
—yet so long as there is life in the body he is 
sufficiently equipped for a fresh matrimonial 
venture. 

In tenacity and vigor the crow of the sea-board 
is equally noticeable. This bird, indeed, has nev. 
er had justice done him. Scientists have devoted 


| a lifetime to the study of the ant and the more 


obscure forms of vegetable and animal life; the 
habits and wisdom of the crow are worthy of as 
close observation. One of this species, now near. 
ly white with age, has visited the shore, near the 
residence of the writer, on every recurring season 
since the youth of men now far advanced in years. 
He is known from the absence of two toes of his 
right. foot; his tracks on the soft sand of the 
beach establish his identity. Moreover, his voice 
would betray him; it is like that of a very aged 
person. He is one of the few crows that can 


| count three or more. Young birds of the species 


may be lured within gunshot by three men going 
into a field, the subsequent withdrawal of two, 
the third remaining in ambush. This is a prob- 
lem the inexperienced crow can not solve. The 
venerable crow in question has not within the 
memory of man ever been deceived by this ruse. 
7 aes to capture, shoot, or poison him have 
ailed. 

The exterminating war waged against crows by 
agriculturists is on a plane with their forecasts of 
the weather, based on the changes of the moon. 
Where the crow destroys one hill of corn, he more 
than compensates for it in the vast quantities of 
insects which he devours. Moreover, he is the 


‘natural scavenger of the sea-board. It is a plea- 


sant little habit of the "longshoremen, when a do- 
mestic animal dies, to throw the carcass into the 
waters of the bay near at hand. It drifts with 
the wind either to the one shore or the other. 
Even when floating it is covered with crows en- 
joying the banquet. Each day the birds increase 
in number. Now and again they are caught in 
a heavy blow difficult for them to face. They 
show on these occasions the skill of an expert 
navigator in extricating themselves from the per- 


ils incident to a long flight across the wind-swept 


water. 

So long as crows have plenty to eat they remain 
interesting birds, but, when food is scarce, prox- 
imity to their roost renders life indeed not worth 
living. A famished crow, next to a man who 
never tires of relating his sporting adventures, is 
one of the most depressing forms of animal life. 
In the one case the sight of a gun abates the 


‘nuisance, while in the second the exhibition of 
_that weapon only arouses him to fiercer outbursts 
of garrulity. 


Gaston Fay. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
VENTILATION IN WINTER. 


How to get good ventilation, either in winter 


or summer, is a question of importance, and some- 
times a difficult question ; and its difficulties are 
increased by the darkening of ceunsel of those 
who sometimes write about it. 

The commonest remark we see made about 
ventilation is that if you open a window from the 
top and the bottom the cold air will flow in be- 
low and the warm escape above, and that pre- 
sently all the air will be changed in this way. 

Now this is true in one case, and one only— 
namely, when the outside air is but slightly colder 
than the inside. Try the experiment on a cold 
winter day; the air will rush in from both above 
and below. Try it on a warm summer day, when 
the air within and without is at the same tem- 
perature; there will be indeed an insensible 
change of air, but not any perceptible move- 
ment, inward or outward, unless the breeze actu- 
ally blows through the house. Even a small 
apartment is not self-ventilating always. Large 
buildings, as halls of Congress, theatres, churches, 
require complicated machinery for forcing pure 
air in and for expelling the foul; but this branch 
of the subject need not be discussed here. How 
shall we best supply pure air to an ordinary liv- 
ing-room ? 

The leading points about the winter ventilation 
of an ordinary dwelling-house or apartment are 
but two: 

1. A regulated supply of pure air from without 
should be provided. | 

2. This cold air should be introduced without 
creating draughts. 

In all ordinary cases more or less cold air will 
come in, whether you wish it or not. The mo- 
tive power, the inward draught, is due to the 
fact that the inside of the house is warmer than 
the outside air, so that there is always a strong 
rising current of air which escapes through the 
chimney, while the air forces its way in through 
nearly all parts of the building, even through the 
walls and the roof. All of the materials of an 
ordinary house, except the iron-work and the 
glass windows, are pervious to air, and more so 
than is commonly supposed. Pettenkofer shows 
that you can blow out a candle through a dry 
brick, if the experiment be managed so as to 
concentrate the escaping breath at one point. 
A square foot of the ordinary lath-and-plaster 
ceiling allows the of one and a half 
cubic feet per hour of air at 72°, if the air above 
be at 40°. Look carefully at any old ceiling, and 
you can see every joist and lath drawn upon it in 
marks a little whiter than the rest of the ceiling. 
The marks show that the wood and the plaster 
together are less pervious than the plaster alone, 
which has been turned to a darker tint by the 
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Jong-continued straining out of the impurities of 
the air which passes through it. | 

Now in what way are we to introduce pure cold 
air without creating draughts? If an open fire 
is used, we shall seldom need any special contriv- 
ance; the open fire draws in air by every open- 
ing—through door and window chinks, through 
key-holes, through the walls themselves. Only be 
sure that the air admitted comes by a clean route, 
not an unclean one, as when it passes through 
badly ventilated halls, or from a ground surface 
that may be foul. 

The open fire is a great ventilator. But stoves, 
furnaces, and hot pipes draw in much less air 
from without, and provide much less chance for 
its exit; and whien these are used we shall be the 
better off for some opening specially provided to 
admit the outer air. ‘ Natural” ventilation, like 
many other natural arrangements, has great 
faults; it sends the air creeping along the floor 
to chill our feet. If we make the artificial open- 
ing near the floor, a draught upon our feet is cre- 
ated; if we make it near the ceiling, then there 
is a draught upon the head. How shall we admit 
cold air in such a way that there shall be no 
draught at all? By making the air current ascend 
as it enters, rising like a fountain, and then fall- 
ing like spray until it is warmed. This is easily 
accomplished by either of two simple devices. 

The first is to fit a piece of board three inches 
wide into the bottom of the window. Shut down 
the lower sash upon the edge of this board, and 
put up the upper sash; that will leave a narrow 
chink, just three inches deep, between the two 
sashes, at the middle of the window. Through 
this opening the air will pass in, and will be forced 
directly upward, like a fountain, toward the ceil- 
ing, whence it will diffuse itself through the room 
without striking any one. In very cold weather, 
either remove the board and make the window 
tight, or have some narrow lids attached to the 
top bar of the bottom sash, which you can turn 
over, and so cover the openings when necessary. 
If you have to guard against smoke or dust with- 
out, a little cotton may be placed between the 
sashes so as to filter the incoming air; the cot- 
ten should be changed often. . 

The second device consists in making an open- 
ing over the door or window into the outer air; 
in this put a piece of board with the inner end 
pointing upward. The incoming air is thus sent 
upward as in the case just described. The board 
should have cheeks, or side pieces, to prevent the 
air from escaping sidewise and downward; it 
should not be put too high, else the cold air 
might rebound directly from the ceiling down- 
ward ;. and it should clear the heads of the occu- 
pants. <A good height is about seven feet from 
the floor, unless you chance to have visitors who 
are taller than this. The “Sherringham valve” 
is this contrivance made in iron, and provided 
with strings to regulate the proper degree of 
opening for the valve. 

Still another simple and good contrivance, 
where a stove is used (though it is a rather un- 
sightly one), is to bring a tin pipe about three 
inches in diameter from the outer air to a point 
nearly but not quite over the stéve and near the 


ceiling. The cool air comes in through this, and’ 


is warmed and dispersed by the rising current of 
hot air from the stove. By using either of these 
devices the draught will be avoided, and one may 
be sure of getting good ventilation during the 
coldest weather, if he will pay its necessary price 
in fuel. Titcus Munson Coan. 


THE THREE STRANGERS. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avutnos or “ Far rrom tne Mappine Crown,” “A 
Laopiceran,” KTO. 


II. 


Tuis time the knock was faint and hesitating. 

The company seemed scared; the shepherd 
looked with consternation toward the entrance, 
and it was with some effort that he resisted his 
alarmed wife’s deprecatory glance, and uttered 
for the third time the welcoming words, “ Walk 
in!” 

The door was gently opened, and another man 
stood upon the mat. He, like those who had pre- 
ceded him, was a stranger. This time it was a 
short, small personage, of fair complexion,’ and 
dressed in a decent suit of dark clothes. 

“Can you tell me the way to—” he began, 
when, gazing round the room to observe the na- 
ture of the company amongst whom he had fallen, 
his eyes lighted on the stranger in cinder-gray. 
It was just at the instant when the latter, who 
had thrown his mind into his song with such a 
will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, si- 
lenced all whispers and inquiries by bursting into 
his third verse : 


** To-morrow is my working da 
mple all— 


it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ mer-cy !” 
The r in the chimney-corner, waving cups 
with the singer so heartily that his mead splashed 
= on the hearth, repeated in his bass voice as 
ore : 
“And on his soul may God ha’ mer-cy !” 
All this time the third stranger had been stand- 
ing in the doorway. Finding now that he did not 
come forward or go on speaking, the guests par- 
ticularly regarded him. They noticed to their 
surprise that he stood before them the picture of 
abject terror—his knees trembling, his hand shak- 
ing so violently that the door latch by which he 
supported himself rattled audibly ; his white lips 
were parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry offi- 
cer of justice in the middle of the room. A mo- 
ment more and he had turned, closed the door, 
and fled, 
“ What a man can it be ?” said the shepherd. 


_The rest, between the awfulness of their late 
discovery and the odd conduct of this third Visitor, 
looked as if they knew not what to think, and 
said nothing. Instinctively they withdrew fur- 
ther and further from the grim gentleman in their 
midst—whom some of them seemed to take for 
the Prince of Darkness himself—till they formed 
a remote circle, an empty space of floor being left 
between them and him: 


circulus, cujus centrum diabolus.” 


The room was so silent—though there were more 
than twenty people in it—that nothing could be 
heard but the patter of the rain against the win- 
dow-shutters, accompanied by the occasional hiss 
of a stray drop that fell down the chimney into 
the fire, and the steady puffing of the man in the 
— who had now resumed his pipe of long 
clay. 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The 
distant sound of a gun reverberated through the 
air, apparently from the direction of the county 
town. 

“ Be jiggered !” cried the stranger who had 
sung the song, jumping up. 

“What does that mean ?” asked several. 

“* A prisoner escaped from the jail—that’s what 
it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and 
none of them spoke but the man in the chimney- 
corner, who said, quietly, “I’ve often been told 
that in this county they fire a gun at such times; 
but I never heard it till now.” 

“T wonder if it is my man?” murmured the 

rsonage in cinder-gray. 

“* Surely it is !” said the shepherd, involuntarily. 
“And surely we’ve seen him! That little man 
who looked in at the door by now, and quivered 
like a leaf when he seed ye and heard your song!” 

‘His teeth chattered, and the breath went out 


of his body,” said the dairyman. : 


“ And his heart seemed to sink within him like 
a stone,” said Oliver Giles. 

‘“‘ And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,” said 
the hedge-carpenter. 

“‘ True—his teeth chattered, and his heart seem- 
ed to sink, and he bolted as if he’d been shot at,” 


slowly summed up the man in the chimney-cor- 


ner. 

“I didn’t notice it,” remarked the grim song- 
ster. 

‘‘ We were all a-wondering what made him run 
off in such a fright,” faltered one of the women 
against the wall, “and now ’tis explained.” 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at inter- 
vals, low and sullenly, and their suspicions be- 
came a certainty. The’sinister gentleman in cin- 
der-gray roused himself. ‘Is there a constable 
here ?” hé asked, in thick tones. “If so, let him 
step forward.” 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quavering 
out of the corner, his betrothed beginning to sob 
on the back of the chair. 

“You are a sworn constable ?” 

“T be, sir.” 

“Then pursue the criminal at once, with assist- 
ance, and bring him back here. He can’t have 

ne far.” 

“T will, sir, I will—when I’ve got my staff. 


I'll go home and get it, and come sharp here, and 


start in a body.” . 

“Staff! Never mind your staff; the man’ll 
be gone.” 

“But I can’t do nothing without my staff—can 
I, William, and John, and Charles Jake? No; 
for there’s the king’s royal crown a-painted on en 
in yaller and gold, and the lion and the unicorn, 
so as when I raise en up and hit my prisoner, ’tis 
made a lawful blow thereby. I wouldn’t tempt 
to take man without my staff—no, not I. If 


I hadn’t the law to gie me courage, why, instead | 


o’ my taking up him, he might take up me!” 

“Now I’m a king’s man myself, and can give 
you authority enough for this,” said the formi- 
dable person in cinder-gray. ‘‘ Now, then, all of 
ye, be ready. Have ye any lanterns ?” 

" “Yes—have ye any lanterns? I demand it,” 
said the constable. 

“ And the rest of you able-bodied—” 

“ Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye,”»said 
the constable. 

“Have you some good stout staves and pitch- 
forks—” 

“Staves and pitchforks—in the name o’ the 
law. And take ’em in yer hands and go in quest, 
and do as we in authority tell ye.” 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. 
The evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, 
so convincing that but little argument was need- 
ed to show the shepherd’s guests that after what 
they had seen it would look very much like con- 
nivance if they did not instantly pursue the un- 
happy third stranger, who could not as yet have 
gone more than a few hundred yards over such 
uneven country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with lan- 
terns; and lighting these hastily, and with hur- 
dle-staves in their hands, they poured out of the 
door, taking a direction along the crest of the hill, 
away from the town, the rain having fortunately 
a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unplea- 
sant dreams of her baptism, the child who had 
been christened began to cry heart-brokenly in 
the room overhead. These notes of grief came 


down through the chinks of the floor to the ears 


of the women below, who jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and 
comfort the baby, for the incidents of the last 
half-hour greatly oppressed them. Thus in the 
space of two or three minutes the room on the 
ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound 
of footsteps died away when a man returned 
round the corner of the house from the direction 
the pursuers had taken. Peeping in at the door, 
and seeing nobody there, he entered leisurely. It 
was the stranger of the chimney-corner, who had 
gone out with the rest. The motive of his return 


was shown by his helping himself to a cut piece 
of skimmer-cake that lay on a ledge beside where 
he had sat, and which he had apparently forgot- 
ten to take with him. He also poured out half a 
cup more. mead from the quantity that remained, 
ravenously eating and drinking these as he stood. 
He had not finished when another figure came in 
just as quietly—the stranger in cinder-gray. 

“Oh! you here ?” said the latter, smiling. “I 
thought you had gene to help in the capture.” 
And this speaker also revealed the object of his 
return by looking solicitously round for the fas- 
cinating mug of old mead. 

*“* And I thought you had gone,” said the other, 
continuing his skimmer-cake, with some effort. 

“Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were 
enough without me,” said the first, confidentially ; 
““and such a night as it is, too! Besides, ’tis the 
business o’ the government to take care of its 
criminals—not mine.” 7 

“True; so it is. And I felt as you «did, that 
there were enough without me.” 

“I don’t want to break my limbs running over 
the humps and hollows of this wild country.” 

“Nor I neither, between you and me.” 

“‘ These shepherd people are used to it—simple- 
minded souls, you know, stirred up to anything 
ina moment. They’ll have him ready fcr me be- 
fore the morning, and no trouble to me at all.” 

“They’ll have him, and we shall have saved 
ourselves all labor in the matter.” 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge ; 
and ’tis as much as my legs will do to take me 
that far. Going the same way ?” 

‘No, I am sorry to say. I have to get home 
over there” (he nodded indefinitely to the right), 
‘and I feel as you do, that it is quite enough for 
my legs to do before bed-time.” 

The other had by this time finished the mead 


-in the mug, after which, shaking hands at the 


door, and wishing each other well, they went their 
several ways. 

In the mean time the company of pursuers had 
reached the end of the hog’s-back elevation which 
dominated this part of the coomb. They had de- 
cided on no particular plan of action; and find- 
ing that the man of the baleful trade was no 
longer in their company, they seemed. quite un- 
able to form any such plan now. They descend- 
ed in all directions down the hill, and straightway 
several of the party fell into the snare set by Na- 
ture for all misguided midnight ramblers over the 
lower cretaceous formation. The “ lynchets,” or 
flint slopes, which belted the escarpment at inter- 
vals of a dozen yards, took the less cautious ones 
unawares, and losing their footing on the rubbly 
steep, they slid sharply downward, the lanterns 
rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there 
lying on their sides till the horn was scorched 
through. 

When they had again gathered themselves to- 
gether, the shepherd, as the man who knew the 
country best, took the lead, and guided them 
round these treacherous inclines. The lanterns, 
which seemed rather to dazzle their eyes and warn | 
the fugitive than to assist them in the explora-? 
tion, were extinguished ; due silence was observed ;. 
and in this more rational order they plunged into 
the vale. It was a grassy, briery, moist channel, 
affording some shelter to any person who had 
sought it; but the party perambulated it in vain, 
and ascended on the other side. Here they wan- 
dered apart, and after an interval closed together 
again to report progress. At the second-time of 
closing in they found themselves near a lonely 
oak, the single tree on this part of the upland, 
probably sown there by a passing bird some hun- 
dred years before. And here, standing a little to 


‘one side of the trunk, as motionless as the trunk 


itself, appeared the man they were in quest of, 
his outline being well defined against the sky be- 
yond. The band noiselessly drew up and faced 
him. 

“ Your money or your life!” said the constable, 
sternly, to the still figure. 

“No, no,” whispered John Pitcher. “’Tisn’t 
our side onght to say that. That’s the doctrine 
of vagabonds like him, and we be on the side of 
the law.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the constable, impatient- 
ly; “I must say something, mustn’t I? and if 
you had all the weight o’ this undertaking upon 
your mind, perhaps you’d say the wrong thing 
too.—Prisoner at the bar, surrender, in the name 
of the Fath—the Crown, I mane!” 

The man under the tree seemed now to notice 
them for the first time, and giving them no op- 
portunity whatever for exhibiting their courage, 
he strolled slowly toward them. He was, indeed, 
the little man, the third stranger; but his trepi- 
dation had in a great measure gone. 

“Well, travellers,” he said, “did I hear ye 
speak to me?” 

“You did: you’ve got to come and be our pris- 
oner at once,” said the constable. * “ We arrest 
ye on the charge of not biding in Casterbridge 
jail to be hung to-morrow morning in a decent 
proper manner. Neighbors, do your duty, and 
seize the culpet !”’ 

On hearing the charge the man seemed enlight- 
ened, and, saying not another word, resigned him- 
self with preternatural civility to the search party, 
who, with their staves in their hands, surrounded 
him on all sides, and marched him back toward 
the shepherd’s cottage. 7 2 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they arrived. 
The light shining from the open door, a sound of 
men’s voices within, proclaimed to them as they 
approached the house that some new events had 
arisen in their absence. On entering they dis- 
covered the 8hepherd’s living-room to be invaded 
by two officers from Casterbridge jail, and a well- 
known magistrate who lived at the nearest coun- 
try-seat, intelligence of the escape having become 
generally circulated. 

“Gentlemen,” said the constable, “I have 
brought back your man—not without risk and 
danger; but every one must do his duty. He 
is inside this circle of able-bodied persons, who 


have lent me useful aid, considering their igno- 
rance of Crewn work. Men, bring forward your 
prisoner.” And the third stranger was led to the 
ight 


“ Who is this ?” said one of the officials. 

“The man,” said the constable. 

“Certainly not,” said the other turnkey; and 
the first corroborated his statement. 

“But how can it be otherwise?” asked the 
constable. “Or why was he so terrified at sight 
o’ the singing instrument of the law?” Here he 
related the strange behavior of the third stranger 
on entering the house. 

“‘Can’t understand it,” said the officer, coolly. 
“ All I know is that it is not the condemned man. 
He’s quite a different character from this one— 
a gauntish fellow, with dark hair and eyes, rather 

-looking, and with a musical bass voice that 
if you heard it once you’d never mistake as long 
as you lived.” | 

“Why, souls—’twas the man in the chimney- 
corner !” | 

Hey—what said the magistrate, coming 
forward, after inquiring particulars from the 
shepherd in the background. “Haven't you got 
the man, after all ?”’ 

“Well, sir,” said the constable, “ he’s the man 
we were in search of, that’s true, and yet he’s not 
the man we were in search of; for the man we 
were in search of was not the man we wanted, 
sir, if you understand my every-day way; for 
*twas the man in the chimney-corner.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” said the 
magistrate. “ You had better start for the other 
man at once.” 

The prisoner now spoke for the first time. The 
mention of the man in the chimney-corner seem- ~ 
ed to have moved him as nothing else could do- 
“Sir,” he said, stepping forward to the magis- 
trate, “take no more trouble about me. The time 
is come when I may as well speak. I have done — 
nothing; my crime is that the condemned man is 
my brother. Early this afternoon I left home at 
Anglebury to tramp it all the way to Casterbridge 
jail to bid him farewell. I was benighted, and 


-called here to rest and ask the way. When I / 


opened the door I saw before me the very man, ~ 
my brother, that I thought to see in the condemn- 
ed cell at Casterbridge. He was in this chimney- 
corner; and jammed close to him, so that he 
could not have got out if he had tried, was the 
executioner who’d come to take his life; singing 
a song about it, and not knowing that it was his 
victim who was close by, joining in to save ap- 
pearances. My brother looked a glance of agony 
at me, and I knew he meant, ‘ Don’t reveal what 
you see ; my life depends on it.’ I was so terror- 
struck that I could hardly stand, and not know- 
ing what I did, I turned and hurried away.” 

The narrator’s manner and tone*had the stamp 
of truth, and his story made a great impression on 
all around. “ And do you know where your bro- 
ther is at the present time ?” asked the magistrate. 

“Ido not. I -have never seen him since I 
closed this door.” 

“T can testify to that, for we’ve been between 
ye ever since,” said the constable. 

“Where does he think to fly to?—what is his 
occupation 

“ He’s a watch and clock maker, sir.” 

“°A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked 
rogue,” said the constable. 

“The wheels o’ clocks and watches he meant, 
no doubt,” said Shepherd Fennel. “I thought 
his hands were palish for’s trade.” 

“Well, it appears to me that nothing can be 
gained by retaining this poor man in. custody,” 
said the magistrate: “‘ your business lies with the 
other, unquestionably.” | 

And so the little man was released off-hand; 
but he looked nothing the less sad on that ac- 
count, it being bevond the power of magistrate or 
constable to raze out the written troubles in his 
brain, for they concerned another, whom he re- 
garded with more solicitude than himself. When 
this was done, and the man had gone his way, the 
night was found to be so far advanced that it was 
deemed useless to renew the search before the 
next morning. . 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever 
sheep-stealer became general and keen, to all ap- 
pearance at least. But the intended punishment 
was cruelly disproportioned to the transgression, 
and the sympathy of. a great many country folk 
in that district was strongly on the side of the 
fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous coolness and 
daring under the unprecedented circumstances of 
the shepherd’s party won their admiration. So 
that it may be questioned if all those who osten- 
sibly made themselves so busy in exploring woods 
and fields and lanes were quite so thorough when 
it came to the private examination of their own 
lofts and out-houses. Stories wei2 afloat of a 
mysterious figure being occasionally seen in same 
old overgrown trackway or other, remote from 
turnpike-roads, but when a search was ifistituted 
in any of these suspected quarters nobody was 
found. Thus the days and weeks passed without 
tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimney- 
corner was never recaptured. Some said that he 
went across the sea, others that he did not, but 
buried himself in the depths of a populous city. 
At any rate, the gentleman in cinder-gray never 
did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, nor met 
anywhere at all for business purposes the com- 
rade with whom he had passed an hour of relax- 
ation in the lonely house on the coomb. 

The grass bas long been green on the graves 
of Shepherd Fennel and his frugal wife; the 
guests who made up the christening party have 
mainly followed their entertainers to the tomb; 
the. baby in whose honor they had all met is a 
matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the ar- 
rival of the three strangers at the shepherd’s that 
night and the details connected therewith is a 
story as well known as ever in the country about 
Higher Crowstairs. 

THE END. 
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rupted Woodhatch, sternly. 


he should do with him, and in what way he could 
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OUR RIVER. 
BY H. H. 

Bricut blue at noon, our childhood’s river, 
At eve all soft and silver white, 
In June its mms with blossoms bright— 
Our childish prizes and delight ; 
Our home, in shade of sycamores, 
‘Looked up and down the emerald shores ; 
Our harvest meadows, broad and fair, 
In autumn perfumed all the air: 
The stream with endless joys seemed rife; 
‘Twas placid where all else was strife; 
Our hopes, our wealth, lay in its life: 
From boy to man we loved our river. 


Sudden, a livid sea, our river 

Came roaring past the sycamore wood ; 
Crushed like an egg-shell where it stood, 
Our house swirled down the seething flood, 
Its rafters spinning off like chips, e 
Its windows wide like parted lips; 

Our harvest meadows torn and slung 

Like sands in maelstrom eddies flung ; 

My brother’s hands in terror | 

In the same second swallowed, lost, 
Where boiling torrents swept and crossed— 
Good God! And we had loved that river! 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or ** Cowarn 
Kate Krresy,” Poor Humanity,” 
. “For Her Sake,” Etc. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
APPROACHING THE TRUTH. 


—> 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RETURN TO THE FARM, 


Ir was a weird scene, worthy of a painter’s 
pencil in that hour; the rugged, gneguth man 
with the red light upon his face, stooping and 
examining the things he had unearthed, and hold- 
ing them close to the old lantern for that pur- 
pose; the tall figure of the farmer keenly watch- 
ing him ; the gaunt ribs of the wreck rising above 
them like grim, unshapely witnesses; the dark 
night closing them in, and the bright stars, like 
eyes of fire, looking down upon them. 

“Bury them again, Fladge,” said John Wood- 
hatch: “they are better where they are.” 

Fladge looked up surprised and discomfited. 

“ Why, what was the use—” 

“ Put them back,” said Woodhatch, gruffly. “I 
was curious to know they were there, that was 
all.” 

“It’s your spud,” cried Fladge, “with the 
name burnt into the handle—I recollect—” 

“Recollect nothing, and say nothing,” inter- 


“‘ Where’s Greg ?” asked Fladge, as if even his 
slow comprehension had connected his task with 
the young man whom he had seen last with the 
master... 

“ Gone back.” 

Oh 

Fladge asked no more questions ; he was con- 
tent todo the farmeris bidding, to betray no fur- 
ther curiosity, to forget even the task which had 
been set him, if he could. John Woodhatch 
watched him as he shovelled back the sand into 
its place, and when the task was finished it was 
only Reuben Fladge’s half whoop of exultation 
that aroused him from the train of thought into 
which he had fallen. 

He had been wondering how it would end, and 
what would become of Greg Dorward—what 


be of service to him, bad as Greg was, desperately 
as he had struggled to keep his secret from him, 
and proclaim himself above reproach. What was 
to be done with this new and awful failure— 
this young fellow with the hangman’s rope about 
his neck and the sin of murder on his soul? He, 
John Woodhatch, could not betray him—would 


not betray him: he had shared his home with |. 


Greg, he had plotted and planned for his ad- 
vancement, he had placed implicit trust in him, 
and it was not the hand of the master which 
should shut every ray of light away. He had had 
such thoughts as these when he had told Hester 
Brake he was not the avenger of her brother’s 
death, when the thought had come awfully close 
to him that Greg had struck that brother down. 
Of late days he had loved this Greg Dorward like 
a son; there were traits of character in Greg which 
had won upon him strangely, and the youth's 
aptitude in learning, his energy for work, his re- 
spect for him, his love of a son for him almost, 
had all drawn a lonely man’s heart-strings more 
closely round him than John Woodhatch had 
guessed until this terrible discovery. 

He did not think of Morris Brake deeply, or 
of the justice which should stand first before all 
It was himself in Greg’s 
place which he sketched in lurid colors—and it 
was Greg’s safety which, in his heart, he was 
considering. He could make allowance for the 
wild, desperate nature of the boy whom he had 
tried to save; he had brought him down to Lin- 
colnshire marked “ Dangerous” ; he had received 
him from Fretwell’s hands with many a warning 
of the risk he ran; and this was the awful yet 
natural outcome of it. This was the very end of 
it, he thought. | 
 “ Ave you ready, Fladge %”’ he asked; “ we will 

home together, if you are.” 

“All right, master,” answered Fladge; “and 
where did you say was Master Greg ?” 

“Gone back.” 

“ Ah !—yes.” 

John Woodhatch and Fladge went their way 


over the sands, but at a slower pace than Greg 
and the master had adopted in coming to the vil- 
lage of Skegs Shore. There were leaden weights 
to the farmer’s feet now, and he lingered by the 
way. He wanted time to think, and this great, 
dark space to think in: there was so much to 
prepare and be fore-armed against, and his ideas 
would not fall into marching order as they were 
wont to do. Yes, his chief thought was how to 
save Greg Dorward from the consequences of his 
crime; not how to bring a murderer to Justice. 
Wrong in the sight of Heaven, very likely, he 
thought, with his hands clinched and his brow 
knit in his agony of meditation, but he must save 
the lad at any risk. Lect him have one more 
chance, if possible, and away from Farm Forlorn. 
Greg had striven hard, and by much duplicity, to 
conceal his crime; but the stake he had played 
for was his life, and John Woodhatch would not 
condemn him without mercy. Let others do that, 
not he. He was neither judge nor executioner. 
He passed into the farm-house with the same 
perplexed expression on his face, and those with- 
in thought it was the death of Hester Brake which 
had cast so deep a shadow on himy They could 
not guess he had almost forgotten that night she 
was dead—that she had ever lived—in the trouble 
which her dying words had brought to him. 
Lucy was sitting at the table listening to her 
father’s reading from the Bible, and Parson Lar- 
com was reading very intently and in a loud voice. 
In the background stood Mrs. Chadderton, hardly 
an attentive listener, and fidgeting with the keys 
hanging at her waist. Mr. Larcom had sent for 
her, as an especial mark of his favor on a solemn 
and: memorable occasion, and also for Kitty, who, 
however, had not put in an appearance, but had 
sent down a hasty message that she was ill and 
could not come. 
John Woodhatch entered brusquely, and with 
but scant measure of respect for Mr. Larcom’s 
Bible-reading, he said, 
“Where's Greg ?” 
Mrs. Chadderton answered for the assembled 
company, and just as the preacher had begun 
another verse: 
“He has not been seen since he left the house 
with vou, sir. But he may have gone to his 


“ Very likely. Send some one to see.” 

Yes, sir.” 

The housekeeper not unwillingly withdrew, and 
Mr. Larcom closed his Bible with a bang. 

“Pm thinking ye might have waited, John, till 
I had feenished.” 

“There is no guessing when you are going to 
finish, Alec,” said Woodhatch ; “‘ but go on.” 
““Not with people tramping in and out, and 
sending messages, and nobody paying the least 
attention to the blessed Garspel. Why should I 
waste my breath ?” said Mr. Larcom. 

“ Ah! yes—exactly,” replied John Woodhatch, 
absently ; then he crossed his arms and fell into 
a fresh train of thought until Mrs. Chadderton 
returned. 

“Mr. Dorward has not come back, sir,” she 
announced. 

“He is busy, I know. He has much to do,” 
said John Woodhatch. ‘ What time is it ?” 
“Ten o’clock,” was the reply. 

“Ah! yes—quite early. Should he return be- 
fore you lock up for the night, Mrs. Chadderton, 
tell him I am sitting in this room. Waiting for 
him,” he added. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mrs. Chadderton withdrew once more, and Mr. 
Larcom began quietly to fill his long clay pipe, 
and to stare meanwhile at his host. 

“ Are ye going to sit up, John ?” he asked. 

- A little later than usual, perhaps,” was the 
reply. 

“Ah! Ill keep ye company, then.” 

“I don’t require any company. I fancy I am 
best alone to-night,” he answered. | 
Alec Larcom did not take the hint, if it were 
a hint, that was conveyed in this absent fashion. 
He lighted his pipe carefully, puffed out the 
smoke, and regarded John Woodhatch with keen 
scrutiny. Lucy had already risen, seeing more 
clearly that the farmer wished to be alone. 
“Tam going up to Kitty. If I should not re- 
turn again, good-night, John,” she said. 

“* Good-night, Lucy.” 

“You must not grieve too much for your loss,” 
she said, as she shook hands with him. 

“T am not grieving,” he replied. “I don’t 
know, Lucy, if I am not envying her; she is past 
all care and disappointments.” 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy, “ that is true.” 

She kissed her father and went away, and Par- 
son Larcom drew a chair to the hearth-rug, sat 
down, and faced his friend. 

‘Tt’s cold enough for a fire to-night,” he said. 
“Tam warm. And it’s late,” was the reply. 
“Oh, I don’t want a fire, John. I was only 
thinking it was cold for the end of August,” he 
remarked. “ But then these are cold, sad times 
for all of us,” 

“ Yes, that’s true.” 

John Woodhateh did not speak further for a 
considerable period ; would not have spoken again, 
perhaps, had not his friend once more attracted 
his attention. 

“Ye take this to heart too much, John, as ye 
take everything, for that matter. That’s yeer 
failing,” said Mr. Larcom ; “and, after all, as ye 
imply, she’s better off. It was a warld of much 
pain and many tiresome fancies to her, pvor 
soul.” 

Yes.” 

“‘ And I’m thinking, John, we should be a trifle 
wariner with a little whaskey.” 
“Tt shall be sent up to your room, Alec.” 
“Ay, when I go, then. It wouldn’t be quite | 
friendly leaving you here all alone,” observed the 


parson. 
“T shall be glad to be alone to-night,” was the 
frank admission ; “a am no fit company for any 


com, after a preliminary cough. 
What will?” 
dazed ye seem, John,” replied the Methodist. 
“‘ Let the will rest. I am not curious about it.” 


related to her by marriage, as it were; and being 
doobtful if it’s a senseeble or Christian-like docu- 
ment, John, knowing how eccentric a body she 
“was.” | 
“No matter what she was,’’ muttered the 
farmer. | 
“ Ye don’t think of looking at the will to-night, 
then ?” | | 
“No.” | 
“There may be notionsi|in it as to her funeral,” 
suggested Mr. Larcom ; “‘lit’s a foolish custom to 
defer opening people’s wills, and so burying folk 
sometimes clean contrary tuinstructions. Haven’t 
ye known that more than once, John, to occur ?” 
“ Her instructions as to her funeral I took down 
this day in writing, and at her request,” said 
Woodhatch. “They are very simple. . And after 
the funeral her will is to be read, she adds.” 
“Grawcious! and why couldn’t ye say as much 
before, instead of keeping| me out of my lawful 


good-night, John.” | 

“ Good-night,” was the deep-voiced response. 

“It’s been an uncomfortable day for us all; 
but it’s the common lot, ye| know as well as most 
men.” 

Yes.” 

““And why ve should be| so desperately upset 
abeut it I don’t see, unless something else has 
happened,” he said, shrewdly. re 

“Good-night, old Alec,” replied John Wood- 
hatch; “‘don’t trouble yourself about me in any 
way. Every man has his dark hour—the hour 
when he is better by himself.” 

“ Ay—yes.” 

And then Mr. Larcom departed, and was heard 
the instant afterward in the corridor giving elab- 
orate instructions about his whiskey before he 
went up-stairs to his room. 

John Woodhatch listened to Mr. Larcom’s dis- 
tant voice and his receding footsteps on the old 
brass-bound stairs, as if to make sure the Meth- 
odist was departing for the night; and when all 
was still he took from -his pockets the papers 
which he had been writing out that day, and 
looked them over carefully. Mrs. Chadderton 
came in, retired again after his steady stare to- 
ward her, closed the door sharply behind her, re- 
opened it, and returned swiftly to his side. 
“Greg has not come back,” she said. | 
“T know it. He would have been with me 
else. When he—” 

“ He will never return, sir.” 
“Ha! Who says that? What makes you 
think that ?” | | 
“He has written a line to Kitty,” she replied ; 
“she will come to you presently, if you will wait 
for her—when the house is still. Console her, 
sir, if you can; pray do.” | i 
And then Mrs. Chadderton vanished away again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHEN THE HOUSE. WAS STILL. 
Joun WoopuatcuH waited very patiently for the 
arrival of Kitty Vanch. He sat almost like a 
statue in his chair, looking far ahead of him at 
the possibilities of life, tracing on the down-bill 
road the figure of the boy whom he had seen first 
at Fretwell’s, coming from the darkness to the 
light. And now from light to darkness back 
again! | 
The master of Farm Forlorn|did not adopt his 
old habit of pacing the full limits of the room; 
he had not the energy of thought that night to 
keep him moving; he was as one very weary, 
even utterly disheartened. 
The house was still, but Kitty Vanch was long 
in coming to him. It was still as the grave with- 
in—as the dead woman above-stairs; only the 
far-off moaning of the wind across the sea ‘and 
fen-land was heard beyond the farm, like a wail 
over the lost cause, the last failure of the man 
who had tried to do too much. 
He sat with some papers in his hands still; 
those relating strictly to the affairs of Hester 
Brake he had thrust into his pocket; those rela- 
ting to Greg Dorward, to Hester Brake’s written 
history of how she had tracked the crime out, 
were still within his hands, clutched tightly, as 
if in fear of losing them. He had read them 
over and over again; he had committed them to 
memory against his will; but the facts were cor- 
rosive, and burned themselves in; Ae should nev- 
er forget them, and he did not care for any one 
else to hear of them, much less remember them. 
Presently the door opened noiselessly, and 
Kitty Vanch crept in, looking more like a ghost 
than Kitty Vanch, so white and solemn a face 
was it in that hour of their meeting. 
“ Well, Kitty,” he said, in almost his old tones, 
“what has kept you up so late| to-night? And 
why are vou anxions to see me ?!”’ 
“ Oh, you know, sir,” answered Kitty at once— 
“vou know too well.’”” 

“What do I know?” 

He was on his guard to the It might be 
that Kitty knew not anything of what had actu- 
ally happened, and Greg had told her nothing 
which could account traly for his departure. It 
would be like Greg—it would be wise. 

“You know Greg has gone away,” she exclaim- 
ed, dropping into the chair facing him, and look- 
ing as tired and weary as himself, “ and that it is 
forever.” 

“He has not come back, but I have been ex- 


pecting him.” 
“You have ?” she asked, him incred- | 
ulousl 


y. 
“ Yes.” 


“Is there not the will to read?” said Mr. Lar- 
“Miss Brake’s, to be sure. Why, it’s terribly 


“ Ay, but I am,” exclaimed Mr. Larcom, “ being 


rest ?” exclaimed Mr. Larcom. “Tl ‘bid ye a 


She opened her hand, in which had been 
crumpled a scrap of paper, and John Woodhatch 
took it from her, smoothed it out, and read these 


hastily scrawled pencil lines : 


“Sxeos Suorr Rarway Station, August 27, Is— 
“ Tam leaving for London at once. 
f The nus, 


There was no ature, and it was not ad. 
dressed to Kitty Vanch, but it was in Grev’s 
handwriting unmistakably. a 

“ How did you get this ?” | | 

“T found it on the dressing-table of my room.” 
said Kitty; “Greg had climbed up from the out. 
side, I think, and put it there.” 

“Very likely,” answered John Woodhatch, re. 
turning it to her. i 

“You are not surprised,” said Kitty. 

“No, I am not surprised,” was the reply. “| 
thought he would go away—if not to-night.” 

“ And—why ?” asked Kitty. 

“It is important he should go to London. 
Business—”’ 

Kitty leaned forward and laid her hand upon | 
his arm. | 

‘“*T will not deceive you, sir, and I don’t want 
you to try and deceive me. I know everything.” . 

“What do you know, my poor Kitty?” asked 
John Woodhatch. To the last he would not be. 
tray this poor shred of a secret which was left. 
He seemed to hold to it jealously, as though it “ 
was his own—as though his interest in screening 
a criminal from justice was far greater than his | 
doctrine of atonement. He would acknowledge 
nothing, do nothing, for Greg Dorward’s sake. . 
He had been proud of Greg till this hour. 

“T know Miss Brake charged him with the 
murder of her brother. And you wrote down all 
she said this afternoon,” said Kitty. 

“Do you think it is true ?” 

Py Yes,” answered Kitty; “Greg does not deny 
it. 

“* And I was to tell you all, he said ?” 
-“ Yes,” repeated Kitty once more, “if you will. 
See, I am quite prepared. Very strong, sir, to 
hear any bad news, and to meet any bad news.” 
“It has been a terrible day, and it closes terri- 
bly,” said John Woodhatch ; “ but to you, girl, it 
should be a bright beginning.” 
“Why ?” cried Kitty, with her eyes ablaze now. 
“This is an escape for you,” was the answer; 
“he might have been your husband, and the truth 
might have come years hence, when you could not 
get from it.” 
“Oh! if it had been,” exclaimed Kitty, “then 
I should have been with him—shared his trials 
—fought his battles—kept him strong! If it had 
only happened later on even, at any cost to me!” 
“You were fond of him, then ?” inquired Wood- 
hatch; “ you did not leave him because you had 
forgotten how to love him ?” 
“He was everything to me then,” said Kitty; 
“he is everything now.” 
“He is the murderer of Morris Brake,” came 
the solemn answer back. 
“God forgive him !—yes, that may be,” cried 
Kitty; “‘but it must have been in self-defense, 
after some insult or blow. It was not murder, I 
am sure.” 
This was the echo of Greg’s own hurried ex- 
planation of the crime, told on the dark sands, 
with the stars for witnesses, thought John Wood- 
hatch. And it was so very near the truth. 
“Still, he killed Morris,” said the farmer, 
ns “and the law will not forgive 
im.”’ 
“It was five years ago, when he was only a 
lad—a wild, desperate boy, who had seen you for 
a day or two, not longer, and was afraid of you,” 
she cried. ‘He never had his chance, sir; the 
evil met him here at once, and mastered him—he 
was always passionate and violent and mad—he 
would only listen to me—he had never known what 
good was, what God was, and ‘at the Reformatory 
he had only met with hard masters and hard words. 
He had no chance—he never had a chance until 
it was too late. Don’t think too cruelly of him, 
Mr. Woodhatch —for God’s sake don’t turn 
against him now, and set them all in search of 
him. Think what. you were yourself — what 
might have become of you! Don’t hang this 
poor sinner, who has shared your home and life 
—don’t think of the Law. Think how he loved 
you and looked up to you as his model always. 
And he did! he did! he did!” ; 
She was kneeling at his feet now; it was with 
difficulty that he roused her from her suppliant 
ture. 
“My poor Kitty,I do not need your interces- 
sion for him. I shall not stir one step in this,” 
he said; “the Hands of Justice I might try to 
drag him from—never to put him into.” 
“God bless you!” murmured Kitty. 
“It is not justice,” he added, “ but then I am 
not a just man. She should have told Alec Lar- 
com had she wanted justice.” 
“Did she wish him hanged, sir?” asked Kitty, 
in a terrified whisper. 
“No. She left it to me to act. She had for- 
gotten what I had been in my time, or what Greg 
Dorward had become to me. And I act thus, 
Kitty.” 
He walked to the lamp and held the papers 
over the flame, Kitty watching, with her hands 


pressed upon her heart. 


“That is the story—of it all?” she gasped 
forth. 

‘““ Yes—and thus it ends,” he said. 

Together they watched the papers consume and 
shrivel away to scraps of tinder, which fell upon © 
the table cover, and the fire of which left in them 
here and there was extinguished by the broad, 
hard hand of the master. Kitty stole to the door 
and looked out, listened, and came back again. 
“Thank God!” she exclaimed, when John 
Woodhatch had completed his task. 

“ And now,” he said, “ what next ?” 


* Begun in Hazrzz's No. 1346. ‘ 


living soul.” 


“ Read that.” 


“Ah! what next? We must wait till we hear 
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from him again, as I am sure we shall,” said 


che I am sure we shall not,” answered Wood- 
hatch, “and as it is best we should not.” 

“T pray we may—and soon,” cried Kitty. 

“No, no. He must pass away now frem your 
life as from mine,” said John Woodhatch. ‘“ He 
has deceived us all—and there’s an end of him.” 

no.” 

“We have spared him, but he is unworthy of 
us. He belongs not to us ever again. Try and 
think that,” said Mr. Woodhatch. 


“‘ He belongs to me to the end, sir,” murmured | 
Kitty. She stooped and kissed his hand, as if |~ 


in gratitude and reverence, and then went silently 
from the room. 

John Woodhatch did not follow her. He sat 
down in his old place, and thought it all over once 


more. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GODSPEED.”’ 


No, this was not the end of it. - Let him talk as 
he would, plan as he might, the end of all interest 
in Greg Dorward, and of Greg Dorward’s life, had 
not come to pass simply because he had pro- 
nounced it so. He would have deceived Kitty 
Vanch into this belief; he was trying hard, but 
vainly, to deceive himself with it; but the boy 
from Fretwell’s remained foremost in his thoughts. 
What had become of him? In the future what 
would become of him? Would the vain, persist- 
ent, calculating character of Greg stand him in 
good stead now, set apart from all his friends, 
and beginning life afresh without them all? 
Could he forget them easily and start again with- 
out much thought concerning them? Would he 
be callous or sorry? Was he devoid of feeling, 
or possessed of a deeper feeling than any one had 
guessed at? What was the natural character 
of such a man as he, who for five years, had so 
completely baffled them, who, from his youth up- 
ward, had played so terrible a part, and with nev- 
er a one the wiser, save old Spikins? Might there 
not be truth—had it not the clear ring of truth 
about it ?—in the statement made upon the sands 
that it was the death of Morris Brake which had 
altered Greg’s life for the better? A horrible 
moral, but surely a grim truth in it. John Wood- 


hatch understood this, if no one else did. A bet- 


ter, stronger life had followed the murder at 


Skegs Shore—a something like repentance, per- 


haps; who could tell ? 
“T will atone for this till the end of my days!” 


That had been Greg Dorward’s motto—he had | 


owned to it; and John Woodhatch, with a clearer 
light upon the case, could see in what way it had 
shaped Greg’s career. It°had not made Greg a 
sad or a religious man; it had not troubled him 
so very much, this crime. Years hence he would 
have learned almost to forget it, to set it so much 
apart from the current of his life as to regard it 
as a something appertaining to a past which was 
scarcely his own. 

The days seemed to drag on painfully enough 
at Farm Forlorn; everybody appeared to have 
dropped into the old waiting, expectant attitude, 


and no one would have guessed the storm had 


already broken forth by the white, calm faces 
flitting through the house. 

On the coming Wednesday Miss Brake would 
be buried in Skegs-Shore church-yard with her 
brother, and till that day let the dead rest—the 
dead woman and her wishes, the dead hopes of 
more than hers, the dead, dry promises of many 
things which had had their birth under the old 
roof-tree. 

John Woodhatch would not disturb at present 
the false peace of the farm ; he would say nothing 
to Lucy about the discovery of her husband’s 
murderer ; after the funeral he would tell her the 
whole story, and beg her to forgive Greg, as Greg, 
truly penitent, craved to be forgiven by her whose 
life his mad act had shadowed. And, reasoned 
John Woodhatch, supposing Lucy, this obdurate 
Lucy, and her father, looked very naturally at the 
facts in a different and sterner light, and craved 
for vengeance, or justice which might be akin to 
vengeance, why, Greg would have had time to 
get away. 

Always that strange wish at the bottom of his 
heart to secure the safety of Greg Dorward, the 
boy he had brought up, the man whose career he 
had shaped out, and who had shown such prom- 
ise. God desert him in his hour of need if this 
a. life should end at the gallows foot! thought 

hatch. That should not be the end of it, 
after all his efforts. He swore that, witha heavy 
frown upon his face, and his big’hands clinched to- 
gether. ‘He was deserving of more reward than 
that,” he exclaimed, defiantly, and even profane- 
ly; he was the scapegoat of it all, and life was as 
unprofitable to him now as was the moral wreck- 
age which misfortune had cast at his feet. 

If it were not for Kitty Vanch he should lose 
all hope in human kind, he thought, at this dis- 
turbed epoch of his life; he should disbelieve in 
the possibility of doing good, of altering human 
character and nature, of sowing and rearing on 
the barren rock, and seeing the result in fair 
green blades of promise; he should believe only 
in grim Fate and hereditary instincts, of the pow- 
er of darkness to bring forth darkness after its 
kind, but nothing brighter or better, or with a 
— gleam of *s sunshine on it ever. 

© one appeared interested or surprised at 
Gregory Dorward’s sudden absence from the 
farm; the plea of business away had been ac- 
cepted by Lucy and her father as a matter of 
course, and there were many matters occupying 
the minds of the minister and his daughter just 
then. It seemed that John Woodhatch and Kit- 
ty bore the brunt of it all, with the shadowy fig- 
ure of Mrs. Chadderton watching them with keen 
interest from the back d of her silent life, 
an important to be for when 
least expected by these two. 

John Woodhatch was a very early riser, we 


know ; but on coming down on the Monday morn- 
ing he was surprised to find Kitty dressed and 
waiting for him—dressed as if for a journey, and 
with a deep black veil thrown back from her sad 
young face. 

“What is it now?” he asked, harshly, like a 
man irritated by surprises ; “why are you mas- 
querading about in this way, Kitty ?” 

“I am going away,” she answered, very calmly. 

“Going away!” he repeated, like a man in a 
dream; “and directly ?” 

Yes.” 

‘Where are you going 2” 

“ To find Greg.” 

John Woodhatch’s broad brow contracted a 
this answer; he had not bargained for Kitty’s 
acting in any way contrary to the wishes he had 
already expressed. Greg had been screened, had 
been assisted to escape; but there was an end to 
him, for all that. He had said so; and now 
this slight, fragile woman faced him with a deter- 
mination contrary to his, and opposed to him in 
every particular. 

“You can not find him,” he muttered; “and 
it would be madness if you could.” 

“T will make the trial. I am quite resolved, 
sir,” she said, firmly; “and I am very, very sor- 
ry if you wish me to remain. But go I must.” 

“There is no reason for haste, or foolish mys- 
tery,” exclaimed Woodhatch; “ you only attract 
suspicion by acting in this way. You know that.” 

** Ay, but how is it to be helped ?”’ 

“‘ By appearing for a time more like yourself,” 
he replied; “ by waiting patiently, by— Kitty,” 
he cried, in a sharper tone, “you have heard 
from Greg again. Iam sure of it.” 

Kitty had turned paler, but she did not flinch 
from the gaze of the master. She only drew her 
dark mantle closer round her shoulders, as though 
the early morning air felt bleak and raw, and 
said, in a low voice, 

“Yes, I have heard.” 

“When ?” 

“Late last night.” 

“Where is the message? Where is he? 
What does he want? Why does he write to you, 
and take no heed of me ?”’ he asked, hurriedly. 

Kitty clasped her hands together and looked 
away from him at last. 


“T can not answer your questions,” she re- 


plied. ‘In mercy’s name, sir, let me keep faith 
with him.” 

“And break it with me ?” 

“God forbid that—always,” answered Kitty. 

“But you do that now; you are sure of it your- 
self,” said Mr. Woodhatch, ‘‘ when you side with 
him against me. You turn like all the rest of 
them. Iam not deserving man’s or woman’s con- 
fidence.” 

“Oh, dear master,” urged Kitty, “‘do not look 
upon it in this awful light. But let me go, and 
say godspeed to me.” 

“You are going to your doom, child, when you 
go to such as he is,” he answered. 

“IT do not mind that. And if it is to be so, 
why, for his sake,” said Kitty, ‘I will go willing- 
ly enough.” 

“ For his sake ?” 

Yes.” 

- “ And after all—in his selfishness and trouble 
—he asks you to come to him, and leave me 
here ?”’ said Woodhatch. 

‘‘No, no; he does not ask me to come,” an- 
swered Kitty; “I am going against his wish as 
well as yours.” 

“ Why, then-—~” 

“ And I am going to save him, if I can. I was 
always his friend, you know,” she added, with a 
new excitement suddenly exerting itself; “and I 
am going to stand his friend again, if he will have 
me, as I think he will.” 

Where is he?” 

Kitty hesitated for a moment again, and then 
replied to him: 

‘At Bolter’s Rents, where he has been. tempt- 
ed to return so many times by the impulse of the 
evil that was in him. He is with them all; he 
is back again in their midst, he who fought his 
way so well from them, and now to come to this 
at last. Ah, sir,” she cried, “you wilf net stop 
me now, I am sure!” 

“ Yes, I would.” F 

“T am sorry,” was the answer, “ but—I must 
“To Bolter’s Rents—where the bad life would 
begin again, whence no good can ever spring— 
where Greg will stay.” 

“Trust me,” was all that Kitty could respond. 

“T have lost trust in every living thing,” re- 
plied John Woodhatch, “as completely as every 
human soul has lost all trust in me. So it must 
be now to the end.” 

“You do not know everything, sir—you—” 

“Show me the letter you have received!” he 
demanded, suddenly. 

she ; ‘“*T have destroy- 
ed it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Very well,” he said, and turned as if to leave 
her. She stopped his progress. 

“T am going away, sir. Is there any message 
for Greg?” 

. Tans is money waiting for his passage abroad 
—when he writes to me fof it. Tell him that if 
you will.” | 

“ Nothing 

“Nothing else. 

" Good-br, sir. If you would onlv say god- 
speed to me before I go away, I should feel the 
stronger woman,” said Kitty, “ for I am not un- 
grateful—not unmindful of all the good you 
have tried to do—not, not wholly undeserving, 

lieve me.” ; 
ge ie regarding her very sternly still; her 
appeal was lost on him, her wish to get away 
from him, to go back to Greg and Greg’s life, 
was only too apparent. Before he could reply— 
if he had ever intended a reply to this strange, 


impulsive girl—there came between them, _ L 


ed also as for a journey, the grave figure of the 
housekeeper. 

John Woodhatch broke into a rough unseemly 
laugh at this. : 

“What! another departure from the_plague- 
stricken home!” he exclaimed—“ only one more !” 

“Yes, Mr. Woodhatch. Has she not told 
you?” . 

“ 

“T am going away with her,” said Mrs, Chad- 
derton ; “it is my duty, you will see, sir. It is the 
duty which you will not try to check me in, know- 
ing what she is, and what I am.” | 

“* Have you told her—” 

“That I am her mother ?—yes,”’ was the reply, 
as she drew Kitty’s hand within her arm, “ and 
she does not shrink from me. She will trust me 
very soon.” 

“Ah! well,” said John Woodhatch, very bit- 
terly, “it is right mother and daughter should go 
together in life—it is more than right in this 
case, I suppose. I don’t know. I don’t under- 
stand, and I have given up all guessing.” 

+“ But—”’ 

“ What did you ask me to say just now, Kitty ?” 
he inquired. 

“To say godspeed,” she said, very earnestly 
and solicitously. 

“Yes, yes, soit was. Well—God speed yo 
two women on your way from Farm Forlorn, and 
God help you both at Bolter’s Rents !” 


(To BE CONTINUED. 


MARCH. 


On, what a petulant child is the season, 
Beaming one moment and laughing the next, 
Pleased without rhyme and enraged without reason, 
Mollified scarcely, again he is vexed! 


Who ever heard such a shrieking and blowing? 
Yet there’s the sun in a positive glare; 

Just as the world in its gold light is glowing, 
Down comes a great dash of snow through the air. 


Spite of his sunshine, we’re ready to flont him, 
Flout this nnmannerly month and his moods; 

Spite of his temper, we can’t do without him; 
Deep in his stormy breast coming peace b 


So, when our ten-year-old Tom is unruly, 
Trying our patience from morning till night, 
We can believe—and I hope not unduly— 
Promise of better things, days out of sight. 
Keser Goopwin. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE effectiveness of the razor as a weapon is 
believed to have been discovered by the negroes 
of this country. In late years it has been adopt- 
ed by many of the Italians in New York who had 
previously cherished a preference for the stiletto. 
The impression has prevailed that the razors em- 
ployed as weapons were old ones which had come 
to that base use through successive steps of deg- 
radation, being used surreptitiously by small boys 
for sharpening slate-pencils, and afterward by 
heads of families for removing the superfluous 
cuticle from pedal excrescences. But it appears 
that in Sheffield, England, where the monopoly of 
razor-making is held, a kind of razor especially 
designed for belligerents is manufactured. The 
London 7imes says that this razor is sent to the 
United States in large numbers, and describes it 
as being “very loose in the blade, which can be 
suddenly thrown back and held between the 
fingers for a dash at the face.” 


Within the past ten months the value of Ma- 
nila pearl shells, used in hafting cutlery and oth- 
er goods, has increased from about $800 a ton in 
the London market to $1200 a ton. In three 
years the price of. ivory has risen at least one 
hundred per cent. 


The Panama Star and Herald suggests that 
perhaps some of the vessels which have sailed 
away never to return to land were sunk by me- 
teors, and mentions a recent narrow escape of 
the United States war vessel Alaska. One day 
while at sea, a few minutes after sunset, those on 
board heard a loud rushing noise, and saw a me- 
teor of great brilliancy descend and burst when 
within some ten degrees of the horizon. It left 
a figure like an immense distaff, all aglow with a 
bluish-white light, which took the form of a spiral 
line, and then gradually disappeared. 


The scheme for establishing an “ express line” 
of fast steel steam-ships between this country and 
England, to carry passengers only, and to make 
the voyage in five or six days, has been abandoned. 
It is noteworthy that the demands of freight traf- 
fic have thus far been the incentive which has pro- 
duced the swiftest steam-ships. The most notable 
achievements in this line have resulted from the 
rivalry in bringing the new tea crops from China 
to England. The rivalry has extended, in a con- 
siderable degree, to this port, some of the closest 
steam-ship races having been kept up from the. 
other side of the globe, around through the Suez 
Canal, and to New York. 7 


The manager of a Western railway with Flor- 
ida connections estimates that there are thirty 
thousand Northern people now in that State. A 
correspondent of the Hartford 7imes writes that 
there are three seasous in Florida—the orange, 
vegetable, and invalid season—and that the last- 
named is the most profitable to the Floridians. 


After about a year of interchange of communi- 
cations the diplomates of Yale and Harvard col- 
leges have come to terms with respect to their an- 
nual boat-race. Last year the Yale boat was the 
longer, and the question was whether, in the 
coming race, the boats should start with sterns 
even or bows even, and whether the finish should 
be made by bows or sterns, The result of the 


correspondence and conferences is an agreement 
that the shells shall be started with even waists, 
and that the boat which carries its middle across 
the line first shall be declared the winner, In 
horse-racing it is the rule to start and finish by 
noses; but in view of the Yale-Harvard agree- 
ment perhaps the unlettered authorities of the 
turf will take into consideration the different 
lengths of horses, and decide that. hereafter they 
must start and finish by middles. | 


An enthusiastic newspaper worker was Samuel 
Medill, the managing editor of the Chicago Tribh- 
une, who died recently of consumption at Quincy. 
After eagerly looking over the Chicago morning 
papers that were brought to his bed on the last 
day of his life, he smiled and said, “Our boys 
have beat them on the Braidwood business.” 
These were almost his-last words. 


Suggestion for Cincinnati and Louisville: The 
great flood at Bristol, England, last fall, ia to be 
commemorated by forty ornamental lamp-pésts, 
the heights of the lamps varying to correspond to 
the level reached by the water at various points. 


Even millionaires are not always self-possessed 
in the midst of new surroundings. The maiden 
speech in the Senate-chamber of Mr. Tabor, of 
Colorado, is reported as follows: “ Mr. President, 
I am paired with the gentleman from Hampton, 


Mr. South Carolina.” 


The Irish question seems to be, Whois No. 1 ? 
Perhaps the answer is No one. 


By the death of his father, the late Prince 
Charles of Prussia, Prince Frederick Charles . 
comes into possession of an income which will 
be an acceptable addition to the rather limited 


‘means which he has had at his command. He 


receives about $3,000,000 in cash, and the usu- 
fruct of several estates, besides most of the art 
collections of his father, a magnificent armory, a 
stud of eighty horses, and a famous pack of blood- 
hounds. The palace in which his father resided 
on the Wilhelmsplatz in Berlin belongs to ‘the 
Crown Fiscus, but has been granted to Prince 


Frederick Charles. He is to engage the court 


and household of his father. The late Prince | 
Charles left a fortune of some $6,750,000 in mon- 
ey, $750,000 of which is to be devoted to chari- 
table purposes. Prince Frederick Charles is the 
father of the Duchess of Connaught. 


It is told of Doré the artist that one dav at 
Ischl he made an exquisitely pretty sketch of a 
scene at a peasant’s wedding, and left his album 
in the pocket of his paletot when he went to din- _ 
ner on returning to his hotel. After dinner the 
album was not to be found, and Doré retired fu- 
rious. On the next day he received a parcel, and 
a letter in which the anonymous auther wrote: 
“‘Sir,—Knowing you would not sell your album, 
I robbed you of it (the last sketch of yours being 
quite irresistible); but in order that you should 
not take me for a common thief, I beg your ae- 
ceptance of the accompanying ‘ traveller’s staff.’ ” 
The parcel contained a gold-headed cane, orna- 
mented with precious stones. Doré never learn- 
ed the name of the giver. | 


An interesting part of the story of the second 
and last arctic vovage of Mr. Leigh Smith’s yacht 
Fira was told recently at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society in a paper written by Mr. 
Smith and read by Dr. Neale, who was the physi- 
cian with the expedition. There were twenty-five 
men on board the Hira. The object of the expe- 
dition was to extend the knowledge as to the 
coasts of Franz-Josef Land acquired in the course 
of a voyage made in the previous year. Franz- 
Josef Land was sighted on July 23,1881. In 
August the hope of being able to proceed in 
search of the Jeannette was cut off by the ice. On 
the 21st of that month, while the Hira was lying 
near Bell Island, protected by a grounded iceberg 
from the pack-ice which was. drifting into the 
bay, the berg gave way, and the yacht was crush-_ 
ed by the ice, and sunk in sixty-six feet of water. 
Before she sank a quantity of provisions was res- 
cued from the vessel. The men set about build- 
ing a hut of turf and stone. They suffered 
greatly from the cold, even at that season of the 
year. In the course of the fall twenty-one bears, 
thirteen walrus, and about twelve hundred loons 
were shot, the men being aided in the hunt by 
a black retricver, Bob, which had been taken 
from England by the explorers. A canary-bird 
found the weather too severe, and died on New- 
Year’s Eve. All the coal was used by January 
8, and from that time the only fuel was blubber, 
The breakfast of the men while in this camp eon- 
sisted of ten pounds of bear and walrus meat cut 
up and made into soup with vegetables, with a 
pint of tea for each man. For dinner they -had 
bear and walrus stew with dumplings, and for. 
supper meat-and-vegetable soup and tea. <A glass _ 
of rum was served to each man an-hour.after tea, 
and on Saturdays there was an extra allowance 
of grog. The men did not succeed in saving any 
lime juice when the vessel went down. Several 
musical instruments were saved, and on Christ- 
mas Eve and New-Year’s Eve there were grand 
dinners, followed by concerts. There was not 
much total darkness. Even on the shortest day 
of the year there was about four hours’ twilight. 
The auroras resembled thin clouds lighted up by _ 
the moon, which was out of sight only ten days 
in each month. In May the work of making sails 
for the boats and preparing for the attempt to . 
escape southward was begun, and on June 21 the 
party took their last meal in the hut in which 
they had spent nearly ten months. They left half 
a dozen bottles of champagne “for any one who 
might call.” Then they launched their boats and 
thade sail for the south, to be picked up withina — 
short time by the expedition which had gone in 
search of them. 
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GENERAL C. F. MANDERSON, SENATOR-ELECT FROM 
By Eaton. 


THREE UNITED STATES SENATORS. . 


Or the three United States Senators whose portraits are given 
on this page, Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, is the oldest, having passed 
threescore years. Ife now enters upon the fifteenth year of his 
service in Congress, having been eight in the House and six in the 
Senate. _ He was born in Scotland, where he received an academic 
education. In 1846 he was graduated as a lawyer at Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky. He practiced his profession 
until elected to Congress. 

General Manperson, the Senator from Nebraska, is a Philadel- 
phian by birth, and next in age to Mr. Becx. He was born in 1837, 
and is a lawyer by profession. He served his country during the 
civil war, and earned the name of being a gallant fighter. He is 
evidently in favor of civil service reform, judging by a speech made 
before the Legislature after his election. He said: “I believe 
there is something higher and nobler in the position of a Senator 
of the United States than that of being the simple medium through 
which the patronage of this government shall be dispensed. That 
is a part of the duty, perhaps, but I look upon it as the meanest 
part. I certainly do not desire that this high office should become 
a mere broker shop for the distribution of offices. I see some- 
thing higher than that, and I will set my aim higher.” 

Mr. Sasts, who succeeds Mr. Winpou as Senator from Minne- 
sota, is less than forty years old, and is a native of Connecticut. 
At an early age he went to Illinois, where his father engaged 
in farming on an extensive scale, but his health failing, he re- 


HON. JAMES B. BECK, SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 
BY BELL. 


turned to Connecticut, where most of his youth was passed, and 
where his father died. A few years later Mr. Sanrn, having been 
obliged by ill health to abandon his aspirations for the legal pro- 
fession, went to Minnesota, and by business shrewdness as a con- 
tractor soon acquired a large fortune. He has at present large 
State-prison contracts, and is said to be worth several millions. 
About a year ago a Northwestern car-manufacturing company, the 
most important corporation in the State, was organized, Mr. SaBIn 
being the principal stockholder, president, and manager. He has 
‘served several terms in the Legislature. Though not noted as a 
statesman or an orator, he is one of the shrewdest and most suc- 
cessful political managers in the Northwest. He is a very genial, 
prepossessing man, and extremely popular with all classes. 


STREET BOYS IN NAPLES. 


_ Tae Neapolitan street urchin is the most gamin of all gamins, 
surpassing even his Parisian prototype in his own walk. As a 
pickpocket he may fairly claim the. championship of the world, 
and the temper of the British paterfamilias is in a chronic state of 
exasperation during his stay, owing to the daily abstraction of his 
handkerchief, spectaele case, and other small gear from remote 
pockets, to which they were too confidingly committed. Detach- 
ments of these Arabs haunt the public gardens and other resorts 
of strangers; tendering for sale cavalli marini (skeletons of hippo- 
campus) and similar curiosities, or offering to dive for coins thrown 
into the sea. In this accomplishment they are as proficient as 
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young eider-ducks, for the profession of sommozzatori, or divers, is 
hereditary in certain families of Santa Lucia, and the physical pe- 
culiarities developed by its exercise are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. 

An English lady, asking one of these juvenile vagrants why he 
did not go to school and learn to read and write, received a con- 
clusive though silent answer when he stooped and wrote his name 
on the ground in unexceptionable characters. He then explained 
that he attended a night school, and thus combinéd a polite educa- 
tion with the prosecution of other pursuits by day. The excep- 
tional aptitude for learning of the Neapolitans received a striking 
proof under the reign of Napoleon, when a new system of post-— 
office management, which took the German officials six weeks to 
acquire, was mastered in three days by those of Naples. 

he lighter avocations of running errands, picking up cigar 
stumps, and performing antics for the entertainment of foreigners 
are varied by the Neapolitan gamin with others of a more equiv- 
ocal character, and his career may be described as one of industry 
tempered by petty larceny. Woe betide the party of tourists in- 
cautious enough to leave their rugs and loose wraps in the hood 
of their carriage! one of the predatory light brigade will infalli- 
bly climb up and run off with them before there is time to stop 
the vehicle. he gains are frequently spent in gaming, which is 
as strong a passion with these tyros in crime as with their elders. 
One: of the games frequently witnessed in the streets consists in 
pitching a flat stone at a small pile of nuts or other comestibles— 
the prize of a successful throw. 
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MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT LOADING WITH CATTLE AND CORN, NEW MADRID.—[Ste Pace 
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A TEA FLEET IN 
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CLASSES OWE TO EACH 
OTHER. 
BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 


ITI. 


THAT IT IS NOT WICKED TO BE RICH; NAY EVEN, 
THAT IT IS NOT WICKED TO BE RICHER THAN ONE'S 
NEIGHBOR. 


I HAVE before me a newspaper slip on which a writer expresses 
the opinion that no one should be alloWed to possess more than 
one million dollars’ worth of property. Alongside of it is another 
slip on which another writer expresses the opinion that the limit 
should be five millions. Ido not know what the comparative 
wealth of the two writers is, but it is interesting to notice that 
there is a wide margin between their ideas of how rich they would 
allow their fellow-citizens to become, and of the point at which 
they (“the state,” of course) would step in to rob a man of his earn- 
ings, 
thinking and declaiming which isin fashion. I never have known 
a man of ordinary common-sense who did not urge upon his sons, 
from earliest childhood, doctrines of economy, and the practice of 
accumulation, A good father believes that he does wisely to en- 
courage enterprise, productive skill, prudent self-denial, and judi- 
cious expenditure on the part of his son. The object is to teach 
the boy to accumulate capital. If, however, the boy should read 
many of the diatribes against “the rich” which are afloat in our 
literature, if he should read or hear some of the current discussion 
about “ capital,” and if, with the ingenuousness of youth, he should 
take these productions at their literal sense, instead of discounting 
them as his father does, he would be forced to believe that he was 
on the path of infamy when he was earning and saving capital. 
It is worth while to consider which we mean or what we mean. 
Is it wicked to be rich? Is it mean to be a capitalist’? If the 
question is one of degree only, and it.is right to be rich up to a cer- 
tain ‘point and wrong to be richer, how shall we find the point ? 
Certainly, for practical purposes, we ought to define the point 
nearer than between one and five millions of dollars. 

There is an old ecclesiastical prejudice in favor of the poor and 
against the rich. In days when men acted by ecclesiastical rules 
these prejudices produced waste of capital, and helped mightily to 
replunge Europe into barbarism. The prejudices are not yet dead, 
but they survive in our society as ludicrous contradictions and in- 
consistencies. One thing must be granted to the rich: they are 
good-natured. Perhaps they do not recognize themselves, for a 
rich man is even harder to define than a poor one. It is not un- 
cominon to hear a clergyman utter from the pulpit all the old 
prejudice in favor of the poor and against the rich, while asking 
the rich to do something for the poor, and the rich comply with- 
out apparently having their feelings hurt at all by the invidious 
comparison. We all agree that he is a good member of society 
who works his way up from poverty to wealth, but as soon as he 
has worked his way up we begin to regard him with suspicion as 
a dangerous member of society. A newspaper starts the silly fal- 
lacy that “the rich are rich because the poor are industrious,” and 
it is copied from one end of the country to the other as if it were 
a brilliant apothegm. “Capital” is denounced by writers and 
speakers who have never taken the trouble to find out what capital 
18s, and who use the word in two or three different senses in as 
many pages. Labor organizations are formed, not to employ com- 
bined effort for a common object, but to indulge in declamation and 
denunciation, and especially to furnish an easy living to some officers 
who do not want to work. People who have rejected dogmatic re- 
ligion, and retained only a residuum of religious sentimentalism, 
tind a special field in the discussion of the rights of the poor and 


WHAT SOCIAL 


These two writers only represent a great deal of crude, 


‘in the laws of nature. 
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THE CHINA 


the duties of the rich. We have denunciations of banks, corpora- 
tions, and monopolies, which denunciations encourage only helpless 
rage and animosity, because they are not controlled. by any defini- 
tions or limitations, or by any distinctions between what is indis- 
pensably necessary and what is abuse, between what is established 
in the order of nature and what is legislative error. Think, for in- 
stance, of a journal which makes it its special business to de- 
nounce monopolies, yet favors a protective tariff, and has not a 
worl to say against trades-unions or patents! Think of public 
teachers who say that the farmer is ruined by the cost of trans- 
portation, when they mean that he can not make any profits be- 
cause his farm is too far from the market, and who denounce the 
railroad because it does not correct for the farmer, at the expense 
of its stockholders, the disadvantage which lies in the physical 
situation of the farm. Think of that construction of this situa- 
tion which attributes all the trouble to the greed of “‘moneyed 
corporations.” Think of the piles of rubbish that one has read 
about corners, and watering stocks, and selling futures. 

Undoubtedly there are, in connection with each of these things, 
cases of fraud, swindling, and other financial crimes; that is to 
say, the greed and selfishness of men are perpetual. They put on 
new phases, they adjust themselves to new forms of business, and 
constantly devise new methods of fraud and robbery, just as burg- 
lars devise new artifices to circumvent every new precaution of 
the lockmakers, ‘The criminal law needs to be improved to meet 
new forms of crime, but to denounce financial devices which are 
useful and legitimate, because use is made of them for fraud,“s 
ridiculous and unworthy of the age in which we live. Fifty years 
ago good old English Tories used to denounce all joint-stock com- 
panies in the same way, and for similar reasons. 

All the denunciations and declamations which have been re- 
ferred to are made in the interest of “the poor man.” His name 
never ceases to echo in the halls of legislation, and he is the ex- 
cuse and reason for all the acts which are passed. He is never 
forgotten in poetry, sermon, or essay. His interest is invoked to 
defend every doubtful procedure and every questionable institu- 
tion. Yetwhereishe? Whoishe? Whoeversawhim? When 
did he ever get the benefit of any of the numberless efforts in his 
behalf? When, rather, was his name and interest ever invoked, 
when, upon examination, it did not plainly appear that somebody 
else was to win—somebody who was far too smart ever to be 
poor, far too lazy ever to be rich by industry and economy ? 

A great deal is said about the unearned increment from land, 
especially with a view to the large gains of landlords in-old coun- 
tries. The unearned increment from land has indeed made the 
position of an English land-owner, for the last two hundred years, 
the most fortunate that any class of mortals ever has enjoyed, but 
the present moment, when the rent of agricultural land in England 
is declining under the competition of American land, is not well 
chosen for attacking the old advantage. Furthermore, the un- 
earned increment from land appears in the United States as a gain 
to the first comers, who have here laid the foundations of a new 
State. Since the land is a monopoly, the unearned increment lies 
Then the only question is, Who shall have 
it ?—the man who has the ownership by prescription, or some or all 
others? Moreover, there is an unearned increment on capital and 
on labor, due to the presence around the capitalist and the labor- 
er of a great, industrious, and prosperous society. A tax on land 
and a succession or probate duty on capital might be perfectly 
justified by these facts. Unquestionably capital accumulates with 
a rapidity which follows in some high series the security, good gov- 
ernment, peaceful order of the state in which it is employed, and 
if the state steps in, on the death of the holder, to claim a share of 
the inheritance, such a claim may be fully justified. The laborer 
likewise gains,by carrying on his labor in a strong, highly civilized, 
and well-governed state far more than he could gain with equal 


SEA.—Drawn sy J. O. Davipson. 


industry on the frontier or in the midst of anarchy. He gains 
greater remuneration for his services, and he also shares in the en- 
joyment of all that accumulated capital of a wealthy community 
which is public or semi-public in its nature. 

The great gains of a great capitalist in a modern state must be 
put under the head of wages of superintendence. Any one who be- 
lieves that any great enterprise of an industrial character can be 
started without labor must have little experience of life. Let any 
one try to get a railroad built, or to start a factory and win repu- 
tation for its products, or to start a school and win a reputation 
for it, or to found a newspaper and make it a success, or to‘start 
any other enterprise, and he will find what obstacles must be over- 
come, what risks must be taken, what perseverance and courage 
are required, what foresight and sagacity are necessary. Especial- 
ly in a new country, where many tasks are waiting, where resources 
are strained to the utmost aJl the time, the judgment, courage, and 
perseverance required to organize new enterprises and carry them 
to success are sometime3 heroic. Persons who possess the neces- 
sary qualifications obtain great rewards; they ought to do so. -It 
is foolish to railatthem. Then, again, the ability to organize and 
conduct industrial, commercial, or financial enterprises is rare; the 
great captains of industry are as rare as great generals. The great 
weakness of all co-operative enterprises is in the matter of super- 
vision. Men of routine or men who can do what they are told are 
not hard to find, but men who can think and plan and tell the rou- 
tine men what to do are very rare. They are paid in proportion to 
the supply and demand of them. 

If Mr. A. T. Stewart made a great fortune by collecting and 
bringing dry-goods to the people of the United States, he did so 
because he understood how to do that thing better than any other 
man of his generation. He proved it, because he carried the busi- 
ness through commercial crises and war, and kept increasing its 
dimensions. If, when he died, he left no competent successor, 
the business must break up, and pass into new organization in the’ 
hands of other men. Some have said that Mr. Stewart made his 
fortune out of those who worked for him or with him. But would 


_those persons have been able to come together, organize them- 


selves, and earn what they did earn without him? Not at all. 
They would have been comparatively helpless. He and they to- 


‘gether formed a great system of factories, stores, transportation, 


under his guidance and judgment. It was for the benetit of all; 
but he contributed to it what no one else was able to contribute— 
the one guiding mind which made the whole thing possible. In 
no sense whatever does a man who accumulates a fortune by 
legitimate industry exploit his employés, or make his capital “ out 
of” anybody else. The wealth which he wins would not be but 
for him. . 

The aggregation of large fortunes is not at all a thing to be re- 
gretted. On the contrary, it is a necessary condition of many 
forms of social advance. If we should set a limit to the accumu- 
lation of wealth, we should say to our most valuable producers, 
“We do not want you to do us the services which you understand. 
how to perform, beyond a certain point.” - It would be like killing 
off our generals in war. A great deal is said, in the cant of a cer- 
tain school, about “ethical views of wealth,” and we are told that 
some day men will be found of such public spirit that, after they 
have accumulated a few millions, they will be willing to go on and 
labor simply for the pleasure of paying the taxes of their fellow- 
citizens. Possibly this is true. It is a prophecy. It is as im- 
possible to deny it as it is silly to affirm it. For if a time ever 
comes when there are men of this kind, the men of that age will 
arrange their affairs accordingly. There are no such men now, 


and those of us who live now can not arrange our affairs by what 
men will be a hundred generations hence. 

There is every indication that we are to see new developments 
of the power of aggregated capital to serve civilization, and that 
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the new developments will be made right here in 
America. Joint-stock companies are yet in their 
infancy, and incorporated capital, instead of being 
a thing which can be overturned, is a thing which 
is becoming more and more indispensable. I 
shall have something to say in another paper 
about the necessary checks and guarantees, in & 
political point of view, which must be established. 
Economically speaking, aggregated capital will 
be more and more essential to the performance 
of our social tasks. Furthermore, it seems to me 
certain that all aggregated capital will fall more 
and more under personal control. Each great 
company will be known as controlled by one mas- 
ter mind. The reason for this lies in the great 
superiority of personal management over man- 
4 and committees. This tend- 
ency is im the public interest, for it is in the di- 
rection of more satisfactory responsibility. The 
great hinderance to the development of this con- 
tinent has lain in the lack of capital. The capi- 
_tal which we have had has been wasted by di- 
‘yision and dissipation, and by injudicious appli- 
cations. We are to see the development pushed 
forward at an unprecedented rate by an aggrega- 
tion of capital, and a systematic application of it 
under the direction of competent men. This de- 
velopment will be for the benefit of all, and it 
will enable each one of us, in his measure and 
way, to increase his wealth. We may each of us 
go ‘ahead to do so, and we have every reason to 
rejoice in each other’s prosperity. There ought 
to be no laws to guarantee property against the 
folly of its possessors. In the absence of such 
laws, capital inherited by a spendthrift will be 
squandered and re-accumulated in the hands of 
men who are fit and competent to hold it. So it 
should be, and under such a state of things there 
is no reason to desire to limit the property which 
any man may acquire. 


THE MOTTO IN A WEDDING 
RING. 


A LOVER gave the wedding ring 
Into the goldsmith’s hand. 
“Grave me,” he said, “a tender thought 
Within this golden band.” 
The goldsmith graved, 
With careful art, 
“ Till Death us part.” 


The wedding bells rang gladly out, 
The husband said, “O wife, 
Together we will share the grief, 
The happiness of life. 
I give to thee 
‘My hand, my heart, 
Till Death us part.” 


she that lifted now his hand 
(O love, that this should be!), 
Then on it plaeed the golden band, 
‘And whispered, tenderly: 
“Till Death us join, 

Lo, thou art mine 
And I am thine! 


“ And when Death joins we never more 
Shall know an aching heart; 
The bridal of that better love 
Death has no power to part.: 
That troth will’ be 
For thee and me 
Eternity.” 


So up the hill and down the hill 
Through fifty changing years 
They shared each other’s happiness, 
They dried each other’s tears. 
Alas! alas! 
That Death’s cold dart 
Such love can part! 


But one sad day she stood alon 
Beside this narrow bed; 
She drew the ring from off her hand, 
And to the goldsmith said: 
“Oh, man, who graved 
With careful art, 
‘Till Death us part,’ 


“Now grave four other words for me: 
‘Till Death us join.” He took 
The precious golden band once more, 

With solemn, wistful look, 

| And wrought with care, 
For love, not coin, 
“ Till Death us join.” 


THE NEW GERMAN MINISTER. 


Baron von EISENDECHER, the newly appointed+ 


German Minister to the United States, comes of 
a family of diplomates. He was born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in June, 1841. His father was, 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg to the Federal Diet. Young Von 
EIsENDECHER was sent at an early age to the Ber- 
lin Naval School, and when sixteen years of age 
he entered the Prussian navy. He took part in 
the first Prussian expedition to Japan. During 
the war between France and Germany he was the 
executive officer of the frigate Ancona, which was 
stationed at this port for several months. In 
1873 he entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1878 he was placed on the retired list of naval 


. Officers, with the rank of Captain. He was ap- 


pointed Resident Minister to Japan several years 
ago, and after, serving in that capacity for about 
a year, he was raised to the rank of Plenipoten- 
tiary. While in Japan he was decorated with 
the order of the Rising Sun, an honor which is 
rarely conferred upon foreigners. The Baron 
was married only a short time before he left 
Germany. The Baroness is some years the jun- 
jor of the Baron, and comes of one of the oldest 
families of Pomerania. A portrait of the Minis- 
ter is given on page 148. 


PREDICTING RAIN. 


Persons skilled in the use of the spectroscope 
are making experiments to determine how close- 
ly the approach of rain can be predicted through 
s pic examination of the atmosphere. A 
foreign observer has published the results of ex- 
periments which he made in January. It has 
been found that rain is preceded by the appear- 
ance in the spectrum of a “rain-band.” This 
experimenter made an observation each morning 
at nine o’slock in the direction from which the 
wind was blowing. For the purpose of compari- 
son the boldness of the rain-bands on the differ- 
ent occasions is expressed in percentages. The 
rain-fall was measured twenty-four hours after 
each observation. He reports that the largest per- 
centage of rain-band (70) was followed by a 
heavy rain. The percentage was 60 twice and 
50 eight times, and in each instance there was 
rain. There was rain five times, and cloudy 
weather twice, following the seven observations, 
which showed forty per cent. of rain-band. 


Jewexry reflects more than anything else the 
art influences which surround it. aving @ 
certain amount of durability, the worker in the 
precious metals perpetuates the epoch in which 
he lives. Recognized as that art which must be 
in a certain measure indifferent to the costly 
materials which enter into its composition, it 
seeks to enhance the beauty of the gems and the 
gold by making them subservient to human skill. 
Barbaric and uneducated tendencies care for huge 
surfaces covered with stones, where crude masses 
of gold are displayed. [t is that much more re- 
fined taste, as displayed by Etruscans and Greeks, 
that cares more for the delicacy of the work than 
the solid weight of the metal. Such passing at- 
tention as is generally paid to jewelry is some- 
what prone to incline rather toward the material 
appreciation of these things. The intrinsic value 
of a well-painted picture has nothing to do with 
either cost of canvas or paint. It is that genius 
which masses the richest of colors, which makes 
the most delicate of tints, which alone delights 
the eye and is paid for. A well-composed jewel, 
a superbly conceived brooch, a graceful bracelet, 
a modest pendant are, then, something much 
more than diamonds, emeralds, pearls, o* gold. 
It must, to please, show a thorough acquai.atance 
on the part of the maker with the most subtle 
canons of art. A metal has been taken and 
formed into the most perfect of shapes. It may 
be costly, because it is only of gold, and owes 
its excellence to itself, irrespective of rubies or 
sapphires—or then again in one whole may, to 
the extreme art of the gold-worker, be lavished 
precious stones worth a prince’s ransom. 

It is well known that the growing demand in 
this country by the most intelligently discrim- 
inating buyers is for the finest diamonds only, 
and that the like careful choice extends to all 
other precious stones. Excellence in the selec- 
tion of jewels has carried with it perfection in 
the mounting of them. Leading jewelers, in fact, 
have to be inventive, for the tastes of a well- 
informed public demand work which must be 
of marvellous excellence. Mr. THroporr B. 
Starr, on Fifth Avenue, exhibits exquisite 
jewels, with the mountings as plain as possible, 
the stones, with their brilliant flash, wanting no 
metallic enhancements. It is with. pearls of 
various hues that the real magic of the jeweler’s 
art is brought most in prominence. Here were 
pearls of all shades, from black to rose, from 
the most,creamy whiteness to those with opal- 
escent reflections. One single brooch of dia- 
monds was of amazing beauty. As if to contrast 
with one or two stones of purest water, there 
were blue diamonds, with that calm, quiet color 
of an early morning sky. Such diamonds may 
not be had even by the jeweler for the asking. 
Mr. Starr waits until he finds them. Then, 
having made his collection, they are brought 
together and then mounted. 


To a superb show of the choicest stones in: 


rings and ear-rings are added other attractions, 


all adapted to people of studied tastes. The 


silver was superb. Those models of peculiar 
form which we in America have taken from the 
artistic Japanese are found here—pieces of silver 
where the individual skill of the silversmith is 
called into play. Such objects are not run 
through rolls or struck up by dies, but represent 
each the skill of a metallurgist in perfecting his 
alloys, and the perfection of the artist’s own hand, 
either exercised with the hammer or with the 
graver. Of bronzes, Mr. Srarr exhibited fine 
pieces from Barbedienne, Carpaux, Merciér, 
Pinedo, and others. China of the finest pdte, of 
the most graceful form, most choicely decorated, 
is called for now by those who purchase both 
diamonds and ‘silverware. The cleverest work 
of English makers, the best Worcester, Copeland, 
and Staffordshire fictile Wares, were here. The 
exhibition of a great house, which caters to those 
who are the most appreciative, presents a class 
of artistic objects not second to those hung on 
the walls of a picture-gallery.—[ Adv. ] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN SICK HEADACHE, 
Dr. Frep Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: ‘I know 
of nothing comparable to it to relieve the indigestion 
and so-called sick headache and mental depression 


‘incident to certain stages of rheumatism,”—[A dv. } 


For Bronemtar. Astumatio Complaints, and 
Coughs and Colds, “‘ Brown’s Bronchial ‘'roches” 
man fest remarkable curative properties.—[Adv.]} 


Ir you suffer from looseness of. the bowels, Angos- 
eits, and ask your grocer or droggist for the genuine 
article, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Sireert & Sons.-[{ Adv.) 


Hatrorp Savor—the standard relish. Of all the 
choice condiments Halford Sauce is the best.—{ Adv. } 


USE THE BEST. 


Attcocn’s Porous Plasters give immediate 
strength to weak muscles, and renewed vitality 
to diseased organs. For kidney complaint and 
weak back they are unrivalled. Their cures in 
millions of cases speak in their favor. Public 
appreciation is better than self-praise, and is the 
true test of merit. All other so-called porous 
plasters are worthless imitations of the genuine. 


Adv.} 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaink, a compound of Coccanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of FLavor- 
inc Extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
strength.—{Adv.] 


A Terar. will satisfy any one that Floreston Cologne 
excels in richness and permanency of fragrance.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or | 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 
Royvat Baxtne Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution inay be gradually built op until strong 
enough to resiat every tendency to diserase. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping-ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
: London, England. 


IMPORTED TILES & MOSAICS 


/N HEARTHS. FACING S.BATH 
~j- ROOMS & FLOORS.=\= 


GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS &c. 
EDWARD BOOTE 


Another Fatal Boiler Explosion ! 


The above and other similar announcements show 
the ween, ew every family and manufacturing es- 
tablishment being provided with a reliable remedy. A 
can of Petrolina would in many ee san save a life, 
and in all cases prevent human suffering. Petrolina 
has ge the most reliable dressing for,severe burns, 
scelds, cuts, and bruises. Sold by all Druggists. 


Pound Cans, by e 60 cente. 
BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) OIL REFINING Co. 


tomers of last tcontains 
directions fot planting 
a, ons for plan 
jally to for it | 
D. M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT MICH. 


and Illustrated Premium List, 19c. Warranted bes 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


Ap Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1888,name 


BRADLEY &C 


‘address G. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARTS, 1973, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


arranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


MINTON'S TILES 
ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALI & SON, 
75 & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


_ THE BRADLEY 


ROAD CART 


Above illnstration represents our No. &2cr Ph»eteon Cart. 
We also make them with skeleton bodies, ju-t the thing fi r jog- 
ging trotte’sor breaking colts, Our Ne. or Single Park 
Cart ie used very extensively by Gentiemen Drivers in speed- 
ing on the road or track, weighs 100 Ibs., and as handsomely 
finished aa the finest carriace. weigh! 90 160 Ihe. 

ng 
THREE STYLES 
First-Claas in every respect, and everyboly likes tem. 
ad for Iliustrated Price List. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

« ESTABLISHED 1832. 


Established 1818. 
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Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrboids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON 
N | F N Sole Proprietor, Su 
Pharmacien de Classe 


GRILLO de la Facuité de Pari 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. ; 


‘Ss DOKER’S BITTERS 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and 78 John St., 


N.Y. P.O. Box 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES. 

Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works. 
essrs. Haurxr & Brotriurers employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
uote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries. 
nd for Harper’s Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 


First Prise Medal, Vienna, 1878. 
Manufacturer o 

C. W EI S { Meerschaum Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


y EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Singer's Parent Grave Paper. For 


sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
25 conte, 582 dson Street, N.Y. 
*%m CARLETON’S TREASU RY of KNOWLEDGE 
L997: BEST BELLING BOOK KVKR KNOWN. The 
@largest discount. Circulars free. Agents, 

. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


1883 MODEL WORKING 1883 
TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 


Weesend Engine, Figures, Pull Belt, etc., all 
complete as per cut, and in working order, by 
mail for $1.50. Our No. 35 complete Catalogue, 


192 la , 4000 illustrations, by mail, 25c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126-180 Nassau St., N. Y. 


“KNICKERBOCKER,” 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO : 
SOCIETY, ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHION. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


Published at 816 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now exhibiting a choice selection of 
Fancy colored Cloths, suitable for Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Suitings and Jackets. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


THE UNEQUALLED 


Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
SeWillg- Machine 


‘Isa of and beauty. It is easy run- 
> ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
12 East 14th Street, New Work (new and 
complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 


departments) ; 
163 and. 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and atable torniic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations  chouia 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
i Liebi — Signature in Bine Ink across the 

l. caution is necessary, owing to 
and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United Stales 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wor in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
‘SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & oO 


This cut represents laying over rough ede our 


RUBBER ROOFING: 


Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x 10 feet, and will last 
a lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for Book Cir- 
Cular, or references and samples, free 

ANA PAINT AN ROOFING Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and New York’ City. 
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Illustrated Catatoows ot Plants Beeds 
_ FREE. ‘EE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 


Finest Cards ever Issued, 


Manta Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 


Full size. Mailed on a of 9 cents each, or 15 
ention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N. ¥.2 


1883-SpRyI NCG—1883. 
Now is the time to prepare 


Your ) 


Bose: ‘many Dest Stock of we offer the largest 

tand 
ged Cat 

& BA BRY. 


50 CARDS, tse 
Agen mak: e 

GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 


6 Elegant ry and Music, 


postpaid for 25e. ps taken), b 
Music Co., 216 Washington St., Boston, ase. 


WEEK. 
$194 Outfit free. Troe Auguste, Maine. Maine. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


ANo WINE 


“There goes Al Heeler and his wife. 


He keeps the big bar-room on Sixth 


_, Avenue, and rides in his carriage, while I can hardly support my family.” 


PASTE THIS IN YOUR HAT. 


The reason why he can’t. 


ASTORIA 


for infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes Flatulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as “——— to any prescription 
known to me.”’ A. ARCHER, M. D., 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


es them : 


‘ When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills ney worms 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, 
ut Castoria. 


Farewell then to —— Syrups, 


Castor Oiland Paregoric, an 
Hail Castoria! 


What gives our Children 
What cures their fevers, ma 


Cc E NTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
Also’ Indisnensable_ to 
Travellers. Itixa genuine 
Filter, and will last for 
rs. Price cents. 
ed free with Price- 


list to Agents. 
STODDARD LOCK CO., 104 Reade St., New York. 


SANFCRD’S RADICAL CURE, 


Tiead Colds, Water from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Nolece in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relieved. 

Choking mucus dislodged, membrane cleansed 
and heaicd, aweetened, — taste and 
hearivg restored and ravages checked. 

Bronchitis, into the Throat; 
Pains in the pe a Wasting of Strength 

csh, Loss of Blccp, etc., cu 
bottle Radical Gane, one box ‘Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s Inhaler, in one pack- 
age, of all = or SANFORD’S 
RapicaL CURE. POTTER, Boston. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 


TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 


Haxkpre’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


28 Withtw 
lengthen shorten tothe wei; 


nally well adapted to rough 
and —{ of .cities, .Manufactured én 
all the leading Carriage Builders and ers. 


ENRY TIMKEN... 


From the Districts of 
ASSAM, 


DARJEELING, 
Seas 
Abso!utely Pure, Saperior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TIA, 

TEAS. Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
130 Water Street, New York. 
can Dow fortune. Out- 
AG ENTS fit worth Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT £00. 10 Barclay N.Y. 


CHITTACONG, 
Requires only ha’f the usual quantity. 
“CHURCH DAYS.” 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 


CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN PHILLIPS & 
Send five 8c. stamps for beautiful set of imported 
Easter Cards. HITING, 50 Nassau St, N N. ¥. 
free. Address H. & Co. » Portland, Maine. 


nt Genuine Chromo Cards, no. two alike, 
50 ng name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 


FOR 1883. 
FRANK HATTON, FRANK B. CONGER, 
ident. Business Manager. 
The Best ouaee Ever Published at the 
National Capital. 


A live, active agent wanted at each Post-Office in the 


United States, to to whom liberal commissions will be 
paid IN CASH. 

POSTMASTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and NEWS- 
DEALERS can secure the sale of Tug Repveuroan at 
liberal rates. 

Tue Repvstican is complete in every department, 


thorongh in its details, giving juet the information o*, 


needed for all classes who desire to have ail the news 
from the Seat of Government. 

It is an eight-page daily, and sent postpaid to any 
part of the United States and Canadas for $8.00 per-year. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
Presents each week eight pages of carefully selected 
news and miscellany, including detailed proceedings 
of the Executive, Legielati ive, and Judicial branches of 
the Government, together with all tee pro- 
motions, assignments, and dismissals in all the depart- 
ments in the Government service, which will make it 
one of the most valuable visitors to the home that can 
be secured. No other paper possesees advantages for 
giving this class of news in such reliable form as Tux 

KPUBLICAN. 
Tur Werxty is sent to one address for one year for 
$1.50; six months, 75 cents; clubs of ten or more, one 


year, $1 per copy. 
Send for terms to agents. Sample co ies sent free. 
Address NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 


Wushinyton, D.C. 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 


= PADS. to suit any care 


ances tor all Chrenic All- 


made in 188 Book. particulars, 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE........ #4 
HARPER'S 4 00 
BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE above pudlicationa.. 10.00 
Any TWO above named ..........-0.-eeeeeeees T 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Postage Free to%all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the tirst numbers for January, the Volumes of tlie 
Youne Prorir with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Namber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne sent on 


receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, contajning works of Travei, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
rapging from 10 to 25 cents per number. ? Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Haprxe & Broruens. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


F ARDS, An Elegant New Set of Cards for 3c. 
stamp. W. H. PRINGLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


4 | Gen Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 


Reed & Co., Nassau, 


> 
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